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“THE YEAR.1880. 


ONCE again the’ duty of making a short resumé of the 
chief musical events which have signalised the past, offers 
a subject forthe first number of a new year in the exist- 
ence of,the MONTHLY MusiCcaL RECORD. There have 
been mahy,incidents of an interesting character in music 
and to,musicians during the twelve months now gone ; 
but they are ‘too recent to present a sufficiently compact 
view to,enable the historian to say whether any permanent 
effect is likely to arise from them. ,In such cases, where 
the -events, have been departures from rational habits or 
usages, those who think that all that exists in the present 
is good enough for the future, will have probably seen that 
it is necessary that the present should provide for the time 
to coine,.as.it has been prepared for in the past. It is 
wise in music, as in other matters in which business, plea- 
sure, or caprice alternately rule, to follow out Ovid’s sug- 
gestion, “ Principiis obsta,” and to.be. prepared for and 
meet the first beginnings of things which may hereafter 
have important influence. .The changes which have taken 
place since the last record of the events of a preceding 
year, in some cases, do. not seem to be so great as they 
were anticipated ; but..they may be the beginnings of 
important movements in time, to come, and the notice of 
them may mark a point in history. 

The “ Wars of the Roses,” fraught with misery, deso- 
lation, and grief to thousands of Englishmen, arose out of 
a small difference of opinion between two comparatively 
unimportant personages; in the Temple Gardens; and 
some childish experiments with a tea-urn gave rise to dis- 
coveries which have benefited, elevated, and enriched 
millions, 

As, however, neither of the incidents here alluded to 
excited much attention at the time, and were only remem- 
bered in after-days, when their effects set thinking minds 
to trace the causes, so it is possible that more than one 
transaction of the hours now dead may have some bearing 
upon things to come ; their relative value will be increased 
in proportion. . Whether any of the matters now, to be 
spoken of or recalled will again be spoken of and recalled 
in a different fashion time alone will show, 


“' For we never know what great things 
From little things may rise.” 


Changes: have been commenced in nearly all the insti-, 


tutions which have'been held to be so: firmly: established 


as to proceed‘ without’ need of alteration.: Some have 


gone or are going, and . have, : by the .force of «cir- 
cumstances,.been to make/such modifications 
in» their gements: as will practically result in- new 
things out of the old. Men come and men, go, but, mind 
is ever progressive, and as'it gains'strength/and vigour’ it 
seems of necessity,to!thrust to the/wall’all ithat has:been 
tried and has! been'found wanting, and: to tread under, foot 
that which stood out to oppose, having no internal strength 
for; resistance.. +All’ that has been’ armed with petty 
power, which annoys -when it cannot destroy, will be 
avoided as: unworthy-.of encounter, and hasbeen or.will be 
left alone in tthe jdoubtful:triumph:of solitude ands sulky 
grandeur. .. Fromithe lessons of the,past;;plans forsfuture 
guidance may be ‘constructed ; and,those:are wisest who 
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meet matters at the outset, and mend them before they are 
past remedy :— 


. Principiis obsta, sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluére moras.” 


The record of past musical events begins fitly and pro- 
perly with some.account. of the,work done at the Crystal 
Palace Saturday\Concerts during the season of 1879-80. 
The selection from the.authors which custom has called 
Standard, has been;made with all care, and the audiences 
have had the. opportunity of enjoying. the masterpieces of | 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, always a great light here, ; 
with occasional extracts from the less-known works of 
Haydn.and Mozart, with all the advantage which careful 
and appreciative:execution can give. Modern writers, 
both English and foreign, have been presented from time 
to:time:with more or less success: overtures, concertos, 
and :othér works,of the higher order by Saint-Saéns, 
Ferdinand ‘Hiller, George Bizet, Bonawitz, Raff, Goetz, 
Praeger, Svendsen, Dvorak, Joachim, Verdi, Bazzini, 
Montigny, Rubinstein, Hofmann, and others of the 
foreign; schools. But, while .stranger art has. been 
liberally represented, native talent has not been neglected 
Compositions by Ebenezer Prout, Dr. Swinnerton 
Heap,-Hubett -Patry, Thomas Wingham, Arthur Sullivan, 
A. C. Mackenzie, John Francis Barnett, Frederic: Corder, 
and Miss Maude«Valérie White, have had careful: con- 
sideration’ as well from.the orchestral representation as 
from the reception given to them by the audiences. : The 
soloists have been of the highest class: Mme. Montigny 
Rémaury, Mile. Janotha, Miss Dora Schirmacher, Miss 
Agnes;Zimmermann, Miss. Anna: Mehlig, together with 
Herr Professor, Barth,. Mr. E. Dannreuther, were the 
pianists. The violinists have been Mme. Norman Néruda, 
Mr. Sutton, .Dr.; Joachim, Herr Hugo Heermann, and. 
M. Emile Sauret, Robert Haussmann (violoncello), Herr 
Straus (viola). .. The vocal'solos, for all that :many were 
contributed by.some of. the most reputed singers, have 
not ‘been;so:;remarkable; for excellence of artistic selection 
as they:might have been. In those works which required 
the .assistance: of the Crystal Palace Choir, :the great 
improvement in, training and ensemd/e singing has; heen 
very:marked.-; Regret has been expressed in more than 
‘one quarter, however, that some of the items introduced 
into the programmes have not been of a. character:con- 
‘sonant with the accepted standard of excellence. .. Happily, 
these -have been few, but are sufficient to justify the 
renewal,of the protest made last.year.. One of the effects 
of; calling attention to the matter has been the establish- 
ment of;a series of Promenade Concerts, at. which works | 


_} of, a;light character have been given with great success. 


This, will, probably lead to the, continuance of; the:plan 
in.the months to come. .. There. has been. much serious : 
Ik about discontinuing .the Saturday Concerts, on the» 
ground that they are unremunerative. Iti would be a 
great pity should this: be brought to pass, but the public 
would have none to blame but themselves. | The directors 
have a perfect right to. expect some return for their capital 
laid out, and;it.is but.an ordinary principle: of businessito 
abandon . the ;unremunerative in, favour \of. that: which 
shows a. livelier..return. The Crystal; Palace has no 
Government; subsidy, and the.directors are not bound to 
present any particular form of entertainment by, way of 
duty. . The;concerts have. become world-famed for their 
encouragement; of; art ;and) artists, and the care and 
atterition paid #to.the ,productign of music, native and 
foreign.:;, The public appreciates this laudable enterprise 
toxa:cettain:extent., The dé#/ettante are insufficient to 
make;theaffair profitable, The general public has been . 
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told often enough of the elevating value of the musical! 
performances given here. It might be as well if an effort 
was made to reward the directors for their enterprise by a 
more liberal support. If the “‘rystal Palace Concerts 
were discontinued, it would p:uve a lamentable artistic 
loss. The ancients were right in depicting Minerva armed 
and protected with “habiliments of war.” Let the public 
regard these concerts as another Minerva, and protect 
the wisdom she contains and diffuses by supplying the 
needful panoply. More than one of our ancient and 
apparently well-established musical institutions has be- 
come weakened and moribund by other than the effects 
of time, but the Crystal Palace Concerts have ever been 
distinguished by = and enterprise, and a readiness to 
nourish rising talent in every department. It cannot 
be said that it is encouraging to find that the very spirit 
which has been said to be wanting in some of the older 
institutions, and has led to their decadence, will result in 
the breaking away of one of the few exalted pleasures 
which the anes can boast of. It may, therefore, be 
hoped that the change in the administration introduced 
by making a small charge for admission to those parts of 
the sconcert-room hitherto free, will result in a reward 
sufficient to.continue the music ‘on Saturday afternoons in 
the same spirit as heretofore. 

At the annual benefit of Mr. Manns last April, a new 
feature in the “ Plébiscite,” whereby the audience present 
at the previous concert were invited to select the pro- 
— by pes for certain pieces which they liked the 

st, was a novelty imported from some of the northern 
towns, and which, if it has not been imitated elsewhere, 
had the temporary advantage of interesting those who sent 
ina paper, and secured for the déndficiaire a good support. 

All hope entertained at one time for an extension of art 
in the northern latitudes of London at the Alexandra 
Palace has np sate and the Aquarium in Westminster, 
where one of 
class music in furtherance of the best interests of art,” 
stands as a monument of unfulfilled intentions. 

Great changes are spoken of in connection with the 
Philharmonic Society, now progressing towards the com- 
— of the third quarter of a century of its existence. 

ith these the future historian will be called upon to 
deal. In the season last past, which some affected to 
believe was the period of its dissolution, two symphonies 
7 Brahms and Sullivan, together with new overtures by 

alter Macfarren, Benedict, Harold Thomas, Stephens, 
Massenet, and Goetz, besides novelties of another cha- 


racter, concertos, and so forth, by A. H. Jackson, ' 


X. Scharwenka, Rubinstein, and Piatti, not to count the 
favourite well-known works always to be heard with 
pleasure, showed enterprise as well as. energy, so that 
there seemed to be vigour-enough to inspire respect,’if 
not admiration. Mr. W. G. Cusins has again been an 
efficient conductor, and will not be readily replaced. 

Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, after an existence of five-and- 
twenty years, has ceased to exist, and the style of music 
it was called into being to perform will, perhaps, - find 
interpreters elsewhere. The South London Choral Asso- 
ciation is spoken of as the body next likely to succeed it 
in public estimation ; but this succession is a long way 
off, for their constitution is different, and the class’ of 
music they practise more mixed, witha view to 


a «yp roi i ; 
two concerts of the Bach Choir demonstrated the 
possibility of obtaining almost aca representations of 


extremely difficult works, such as the’ Requiem” of 
Brahms, the “ Magnificat” of Bach, and -Cherubini’s 
Messe Solennelie, from singers whose education and tastes 
ead them to the earnest study of great efforts in a proper 


e advantages offered was a series of “ high-' 





spirit. No composition undertaken by the choir was 

resented to. the public until after a number of rehearsals, 
but the excellence of the work done was held to be a good 
reward for their somewhat arduous: labours. If it were 
possible for the choir to increase their public perform- 
ances, then London niight boast of a musical body worthy 
of its wealth and tastes, and the regret of the cessation of 
Leslie’s Choir be considerably lessened. 

Another long-established. institution, the Musical 
Union, this year ceased to be under the rule of. its 
founder and director, Mr. John Ella, increasing years and 
failing sight compelling him to relinquish that which he 
had called into existence, had developed and seen prosper, 
while yet the fame it had earned was at its height. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society, after having been esta- 
blished for nearly half a century, the greater part of which 
time had been spent in one locality, Exeter Hall, has been 
compelled to find a new home, and at the end of the year 
the first series of concerts commenced in St. James’s 
Hall; the 800 performers, which the former building 
could accommodate, being reduced to one-fourth of 
that number, without any very great disadvantage, for 
the proportions being well balanced and better united to 
the changed venue, the whole seemed to effect an im- 
provement, and the new lease of life thus entered upon 
will doubtless help to continue the activity of the society 
in its career of usefulness. 

All these things indicate the necessity of alertness on 
the part of providers of public entertainments, in order to 
accommodate themselves to the ever-shifting needs of the 
public and the possible alterations‘ of. opinion among 
those upon whom they are dependent. The exercise of 
forethought is as imperative with associated bodies as 
with individuals. ; 

This has given a new impetus to the Monday Popular 
Concerts. For some time they were slowly drifting into 
the region of the perfunctory, One programme was too 
much like another, and the close-borough of artists to 
whom the execution of the several works was assigned 
necessitated some change, even if it was only to prove 
now that there were better. performers attainable. New 
works, by new composers, and unknown pieces by the old 
masters, have been brought forward with surprising result ; 
and the public, ever ready to recognise concessions made 
to its desires, have not been slack‘in their response in the 


favour 


way of RET ODAR More than one candidate for popular’ 


as been permitted an appearance, and the fresh- 


ness thus obtained has been most healthy. The début of. 


the young English pianist, Eugéne’ D’Albert, will make the 
past season memorable, even if no account be taken of 
the numerous novelties performed: 

|. It should be mentioned that the Oratorio Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Barnby, at the Albert Hall— 
that ‘splendid but not easily accessible concert-room— 
have been carried on with energy, if not with much regard 
for things new as well as old. Mr. Carter’s Oratorios 
there have not been renewed, but that gentleman has 
undertaken recitals of operas elsewhere, in which all the 
parts were sung by competent principals and chorus, in an 
attractive form. 

While ‘the Albert, Hall. is: yet :in. the mind, it may be 
mentioned that the Royal Albert: Hall Orchestral Society 
has decided upon making an alteration in its title, possibly 
with the intention of giving performances in another 
place which the _— can-reach without any very great 
inconvenience. Since its existence it has contributed by 


its efforts over £3,000 to-various charitable institutions, 


and the decision in favour of change, if confirmed, will 


tend greatly towards enlarging the means towards similar 
ends in the future. ; 
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The facilities for reaching a place of public entertain- 
ment have secured the success of the off-season of opera 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, and thus enabled thousands to 
visit the place, even when an American company gave a 
popular entertainment of negro minstrelsy. 

he opera season from April to July has seen the pro- 
duction of a few new works, or revivals of old ones. At 
Covent Garden, Mme. Albani added to her fame by her 
performance in Hérold’s Pré aux Clercs; but Mme. Patti 
only awakened a sorrow that she should have wasted her 
time in studying such an unworthy production as Es¢e//a. 
Two new stars appeared in the operatic firmament here, 
Mlle. Nevada, a young American, and Mlle. Sembrich, 
cachwith success, but thelatter with extraordinary success. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre the only two novelties were 
Verdi’s Forza del Destino, which was a dismal failure, and 
Boito’s Me/istofele, which was a grand hit. The season, 
which also included some splendid performances of 
Lohengrin, conducted by Herr Richter, was short, but 
interesting. , 

The Haverley Mastodon Minstrels, referred to before, 
occupied the theatre until the autumn, when Mr. Armit 
undertook the management of the “Short Season of 
Opera at cheap prices.” The first performances, from one 
cause or another, were so many disasters. Night after 
night the most remarkable incompetents were permitted 
to go through the work without exciting any resentment 
from placidly-disposed, neeetoowe gd houses. Later on, the 
performances greatly improved, and two novelties were 
ventured upon. One was Maria di Gand, by Tito Mattei, 
a work very well scored, and admirably placed upon the 
stage, but which displayed in its construction more of the 
composer’s memory than invention. The other was Vin- 
cent Wallace’s Maritana, with Italian words. This was 
a great success, chiefly owing to the fine acting and sing- 
ing of Sig. Vizzani and Mme. Trebelli. 

Changes will be commenced in both Opera houses 
after this year. Many of the artists who, in consideration 
of their past valuable services, were retained upon the 
establishment long after they had ceased to be orna- 
mental, will retire ; and it is further said that new con- 
ductors will be engaged at each house. 

Perhaps in the course of time the directors will admit 
the requirements of the paying portion of the musical 
public, and disregard the fashionable element pure and 
simple, and with reduced establishments be able to lower 
the cost of entrance, change the hour for commencing, 
and make the opera in reality what it is supposed to be, 
a musical entertainment, independent of the convenience 
of a guasi fashionable lounge of an expensive character. 

Opera in English, under the direction of Mr. Carl 


Rosa, was as usualattractive. Wagner's Rienzi, Ambroise, 


Thomas’s Mignon, Balfe’s Bohemian Girl, Wallace’s 
Maritana, Goetz’s Taming of the Shrew, Verdi’s Aida, 
and, of course, Carmen, made the season worth remember- 
ing as it had been worth enjoying. 

In lesser matters, the claims of a music-loving people 
have been catered for, and Ballad Concerts in several 
places, notably at St. James’s Hall, have been as usual 
attractive, the public caring nothing about the principle 
of royalty ditties so long as they have been royally well 
s 


ung. dis 

It is gratifying to note a commendable amount of enter- 
prise in certain of the suburban musical societies, fore- 
most among which the Borough of Hackney Choral 
Association stands pre-eminent. The Brixton Choral 
Society has also done some good work ; and a new body, 
the Highbury Philharmonic Society, has greatly distin- 
age itself by producing, among other things, for the 
time in London, a remarkably clever and melodious 





new oratorio, entitled Wicodemus, the work of Dr. Glad- 
stone, of Norwich. 

Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden Theatre, in 
two several ventures—one by the Messrs. Gatti, conducted 
by Mr. F. H. Cowen, and one by Mr. Hayes, directed by 
Mr. Weist-Hill—have been as profitable as ever. 

Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts, in May and June, saw 
the production of many interesting novelties ; and four 
concerts given on Saturday evenings in November and 
December, by Mr. Cowen, were artistically successful. 

The concerts under the direction of Herr Richter will 
not be readily forgotten, more particularly as they have 
paved the way for a repetition in the months to come. 

Among the minor operatic performances may be men- 
tioned the production of the Pirates of Penzance, by 
Sullivan ane Gilbert, at the Opéra Comique; that of 
Offenbach’s La Fille du Tambour Major at the Alhambra, 
Olivette at the Strand, and the displacement of Les Cloches 
de Corneville at the Globe by Les Mosquetaires au 
Convent. Each of these has found admirers, and those 
concerned in the production have had no reason to com- 
plain of the issue. 

The institutions for the training of musicians have con- 
tinued their worthy work. The Royal Academy of 
Music is educating a very large number of young people, 
who occasionally are permitted to exhibit their qualifica- 
tions.at the concerts, both vocal and instrumental ; and 
the new conductor, Mr. William Shakespeare, has proved 
his fitness for that appointment by the care, taste, and 
judgment with which he exercises his authority. The 
National Training School of Music at South Kensington 
makes less show than might be expected, and the present 
year sees the end of the probation, and the termination of 
the experiment for which it was founded. Many of the 
scholarships contributed by private and public donors 
lapse in the spring months, and there is no definite infor- 
mation as to whether they will be renewed or not. It was 
hoped ere this to have completed the amalgamation of 
the two bodies, the Royal Academy and the Training 
School, and to have united the funds, influence, and 
educational advantages. This has not been done. Now 
it is proposed to ask the Government for help, but the 
feeling, by no means narrowly confined, is in favour of the 
advancement of a new scheme entirely, and it is not un- 
likely that the much talked-of National School of Music 
under Royal protection will become a reality. The 
interest taken in musical education by the authorities of 
the City of London was excited on behalf of the National 
Training School already in existence, but the establish- 
ment of an academy in the City actually at work might be 
construed into a diversion of that interest into another 
channel. The Corporation is large enough and power- 
ful enough to support both institutions, and there 
is sufficient work to do to employ all that are 
engaged in the neighbourhood of London; and al- 
though it has been said that the foundation of a 
Conservatoire of Music would end in simply multi- 
plying mediocrity, there is a possibility of obtaining 
excellence from the emulation which is sure to arise 
where there are many rival institutions in the field. 

In the long roll of the names of those who have at last 
“joined the majority” and finished their labours on 
earth, the names of Sir John Goss, Honoré Grignon, 
Jacques Herz, James Coward, Julius André, Dietrich 
Krug, Henry Wieniawski, John Curwen, James Robinson 
Planché, W. T. Wrighton, Ole Bull, Ivanoff, Mme. Weiss, 
have, among many others eminent in other branches of 
art, served to swell the list. 

The year has also seen the establishment of uniformity 
in the qualifications of all candidates for musical degrees 
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in the Universities qualified to confer them. Now, not 
only Dublin but also Oxford and Cambridge require each 
of their candidates for.the grade of. B. or in Music to 
show some literary capacity beyond that of music alone. 
This will limit the number of applicants for the honour, 
and lessen the labour ofthe examiners, and perhaps im- 
prove the value of the degree. One. thing more remains 
to be accomplished, namely, the abolition of the perform- 
ance of the exercise required from those who proceed to 
the degree of Doctor in Music. , It is altogether unneces- 
sary in ,these days ; it, has become. a: concession tothe 
miserly and impecunious, and isa relic of that past when 
the residents were unable to obtain any other musical 
performance at a cheap rate. If the examiners are satis- 
fied with .the-exercise—and this. must be so, or'the pro- 
ceedings are for a time at an end=the Vice-Chancellor or 
his. deputy might. be spared the infliction of having : to 
endure, officially, a process which must be a nuisance to 
the unmusical, and a painful infliction to one gifted with 
an.ear for music., It is not often that the performance of 
the.exercise is so careful as to furnish a musical treat, and 
every one, even the fond author of the work, is heartily 
glad, when ; the. troublesome semen Be over, and the 
requirements of a.needless statute fulfilled, though it be 
at the .cost of much, wasted money. 

Another -very needful reform may be adopted at Oxford 
with advantage, namely, an occasional ‘change of. ex- 
aminers to assist the learned professor of music. Would 
it not be as well,to adopt the plan pursued at Cambridge ; 
or ifthe senior University scorns to follow where it should 
lead, would it be impossible to devise a system which 
would be more conformable to modern use, and satisfac- 
tory to the world of music? vt. 

‘The. Society of Arts, true to its mission, has extended 
the sphere of its usefulness by the institution of practical 
examinations in music twice a year, either at their own 
house, and under the .protection of the bodies in the 
provinces in connection-with it. The saccess which has 
attended this effort proves the existence of the. necessity 
for calling it into exercise. Cannot Oxford. meet the 


“first beginnings” in a like spirit? The honours of the 


University are too much prized not to be sought after. 
One: of its duties is the educating or the leading out of 


minds, Is:it;not possible to lead. out in a new direction |, 


when the old one has become blocked. up. by the. useless 
débris of the past?., According to tradition, King Alfred 
founded the t 
after he had defeated the Danes. Alfred was accom. 
plished in musie as well as in other arts, and a graceful 
tribute to his memory might be made if the occasion, of 
the thousandth year of, the supposed foundation of the 
University were taken.as the starting-point for the many. 
reforms in, musical praxis needful according to the ideas 
of the present: day. ; 2 
' Boe ye 


e 


j ‘ ; i 
rt OUR MUSIC PAGES. , i dyuord 
THE issue. of?the Musical Supplements, which: formed 
a special and di8tinctive feature in the numbers for 11880, 
havifig‘ been “received witht so much satisfaction, is a» 
sufficient warrant -for at the like in ‘the: publica-/ 


tién' for *the present year. The ‘intrinsic: value: of ‘the 


niversity of Oxford about the year 881, |) 


as a full quotation from the works themselves. Then 
can be. seen at a glance how and in what way a musical 
idea, be it ever so small, is taken and treated, and the 
relative value, the “burning and striking” expressions, 
bear to their context and to one another. There can 
therefore be no doubt that the examples given. in 
the a a have proved of great value. Each 
iece has been chosen because of its exhibiting. as 
ar as possible, in an epigrammatic’ form,. sonie ‘ot the 
salient points in which the several ‘composers. differ, in 
their treatment of the ‘resources of music from ‘their 
contemporaries, predecessors, or successors. “ Purcell, 
Handel, Schumann, Abt, Reinecke, Scharwenka, Pauer, 
Berlioz, Goetz, Kirchner, Lachner, Léw, Rommel, Mosz- 
kowski, and Sterndale Bennett are names which premisé 
a comprehensive and extensive range of art ; and as the 
time rolls on the, further’extracts will show in an agree- 
able and not uriacceptable'a mantier the differences of con- 
ception and ‘treatment. employed. by musicians of all 
“nations and kindreds and people and tongues.” If variety 
is charming, and the greater the choice the wider the 
delight, who can say what will come in the time of the 
misty future from’ the enjoyment’ of~such a selection as 
will in due course be gathered together ? 

Following out the plan already found to be so accept- 
table, we present our readers at the ‘outset of a new 
year with specimens of the musical minds of two com- 

osers whom this world ‘counts worthy. The ‘first 
is “Xaver Scharwenka’s “ Minuet,” from his Op:. 43, 
which scarcely, needs’ ‘any further recoémmendation 
than that which’ it carries in, and of itself:' The second 
is.an “Andantino” from ‘the Sonatina’ (Op. 8) ‘by 
Hermann Goetz, the promising ‘musician cut' off too early 
from the world which now fully acknowledges his genius. 
To the study of these bright little extracts we leave our 
readers, further hoping, as-may be considered both right 
and fitting at this’ season, that’they may’ dne and’ all 
derive as great an enjoyment ‘from’ the days to follow 
in ,the new year just begun as ‘they are cértain to ex- 
perience ‘from a right use and reading of the pieces 
presruted ‘as the first’ of the Music pages of the 
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\BREITKOPF AND HARTEL’S NEW AND COM. 
| PLETE EDITION OF MOZART’S WORKS. 

| Mozart’s' Werke, Serie. III. :: Kleinere Geistliche 
\Gesangwerke. No. 1.—31, ‘Zwei Bande. Serie :V. 
jOpern. No 7, Sogno di Scipione K. 126), No, : 8, 
‘Lucio Silla (K. 135), Serie VIII. Symphonien Nos. 35-39 


1\(K-:385, 425, 444, 504, 543). . 
}\As the’ publication of this colossal undertaking advances, 


those musicians who have watched it with ‘interest from 
ithe commencement will not fail to recognise the excellent 
judgment and tact shown in the order of publication of 
jthe various works. Among the many hundreds of com., 
‘positions which Mozart wrote there are many of which, 
without dis ment to the genius‘ of the composer, it 


may be said ‘that the interest is chiefly, if not entirely, 


pieces giver was by no means contemptible, while their’ historical. They ‘aid us in ‘tracing Clearly the. gradual’ 


worth as’ speaking evidences, as ‘it were, of the styles: of 
the several com - whose works were thus presented 
cannot be ‘fully or entirely estimated. No amount of 
literary description, however. skilful, could give so perfect 
an idea of ie ot a | Free) vba 
1o Woe atlas iiceetes:, 40) 

> 2s s0f this our common specced, 


~~ 


‘development and growth of Mozart’s genius; but the’ 
(musical interest they possess on their own account ‘is 
relatively small. _ Had the publishers. commenced ‘by’ 
issuing all the best-known and finest works, with a view 
ito’.more speedy profit, leaving the youthful and often 
‘comparatively inferior compositions to a later date, the 
ii of subscribers would: have probably fallen off ; 





a \but' by ‘alternating ‘well-known “masterpieces: with works 
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hitherto unpublished, oe atge § is sustained ; and as the 
successive numbers make their appearance, there is 
always something to be found which will reward the 
attention of the student. 

’ These remarks have been suggested by the most recent 
issues of Mozart’s works, the list of which’ heads: this 
article. We have here three groups of a totally different 
character, one of which—the symphonies Nos: 35 to 39— 
contains with one exception only well-known, and familiar 
works ; the two. early operas are musically among the 
less interesting of their class ; while the collection of ‘the 
smaller sacred works contains many points worthy of 
notice. We shall therefore pass very briefly over the 
symphonies and operas, devoting the greater part of our 
space, to Series III. é 

The first of the symphonies before us is the so-called 
“ Haffner” symphony in D (K. 385); written at Vienna in 
July, 1782, for a festival at the house of Mozart’s friend, 

affner. It originally ‘contained six movements, thus 
resembling in form a Serenade ; but in the following: year 
Mozart cut out a march and a sécond minuet, so re- 
ducing it to the ordinary symphonic form,-and adding at 
the same time flutes ahd clarinets to the score in the first 
and last movements. These additional parts are printed 
for the first time in the new edition.. The symphony, 
which is a most. charming work throughout, has been 
several times given at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere. 

Of the two following symphonies, in C and in G (K. 425 
and 444), Jahn truly says (ii. 7) that “ nowhere else does 
the positive influence of Haydn’s’ symphonies so clearly 
show itself.” The former of the two (No. 6 of the old 
editions) is well known ; the symphony in G has never 
before been published. Itis for a.small orchestra—two 
oboes and two horns, and in the slow’ movement a flute, 
being the only wind instruments—the music is’ very 
pleasing, though not in Mozart’s greatest style. The two 
remaining -symphonies—that in D without minuet, and in 
E flat (K. 504 and 543), are two of the composer’s finest, 
and are familiar enough to musicians to render any 
remarks on them superfluous. 

Il Sogno di Scipione, though published among the 
operas, is better described by. the term serenaia 
drammatica, which we find: on the title. - It was an 
allegorical piece written in 1772 in honour‘of Hieronymus, 
the eye Sena archbishop of Salzburg, to*whom so 
many of Mozart’s subsequent troubles were owing: | The 
music, has much more. of a concert than of; an. opera 
character. ;. seldom daes the:dramatic element .come: pro- 
‘minently forward. ‘The: work consists of‘an’ overture, 
two chotuses; and ten’airs ; tHe’ latter, which are misi- 


‘cally the’ most important’ part ‘of the serenata, are written | 


in the Italian. style,of the last century, abounding in 
bravura passages, :: but; of little distinctive character. 
‘There is hardly a:‘number of ‘the work which.’ bears’ ‘the 
‘unmistakable stamp‘ofMozart. It must/ndét‘bé forgotten 
that Jt Sogn di’ Spipione was written’ atthe ‘age’ of 
sixteen ; ‘but, even taking this into account, jt can hardly 
‘be: pronounced worthy. of, its. composer. It; js: probable 


that: Mozart felt but little interest in! the: occasion,’ and | 


had ‘no inducement’ to ‘throw his whole" soul: into’ his 
a = th ui Soa? f a fol Mids ‘an ; . 
e opera Lucio Stila, composed for; Milan, and pro- 
duced ao in December, 1772, is of far ‘Righer musical 
value than // Sogno at Scipione. -On its: first produc- 
tion it was $o successful that it’ was repeated rhore than 
twenty times, While it'is, as might be expected from the 
youth of the, composef,. by no means equal to his later 
operas, such as /domeneo,, it i 
‘more than a merély historical’ interest.: ‘The ..overture is 
‘in form like many of*Mozart’s earlier.symphonies, being 


possesses,in many parts | 





in three separate movements—two allegros’ divided by an 
andante ; it is vigorous and pleasing, but without any 
special importance. The Songs in this opera are mostly 
written in the ordinary ‘Italian style of the ‘last- century, 
with abundance of florid’bravura passages of vocalisation. 
The most important airs’ in the work are those which 
were written for 'the celébrated ‘singers De Amicis' and 
Rauzzini; of these-Nos;' 4’and rr for the ‘former and 
No. 14 for the latter are particularly ‘worthy of attention. 
A very fine dramatic song, “ Frai pensier” (p. 228 of 
score), ‘deserves mention‘ not only for its expressive 
melodies, but for its beautiful orchestration, which shows 
a feeling for colouring comparatively rare at this ‘early 
period of Mozart’s development:': The opera contains 
a large namber’ of highly dramatic accompanied -recita- 
tives, many*of which are not unworthy of ‘comparison 
with the finest examples to be found ‘in: /domeneo ot Don 
Giovanni. But the gem of Lucio Silla is unquestionably 
the ‘final scene ofthe: first act, which is a real master- 
piece. It commences with a magnificent recitative 
(p. 73), distinguished ‘equally for’ declamatory | power, 
boldness of modulation, and: charming ‘instrumentation. 
To this succeeds a beautiful funeréal'chorus in ‘E' flat, in 
character somewhat similar to the’ opening ‘chorus of 
Gluck’s “ Orpheus ;” a most expressive ‘soprano’ solo in 
G minor leads to a repetition, with modifications,’ of the 
chorus, now in quicker time ; and a second accompanied 
recitative is followed by a very melodious duet, the only 
fault to be found with which is that the second allegro is 
somewhat too long. ‘The entire scene is most remarkable 
as the work of a boy of sixteen; and foreshadows ‘his. sub- 
sequent position as the greatest ‘dramatic. composer of 
his day. - 18 Y 

The thirty-one small sacred’ works comprised ‘in the 
third series give proof alike of Mozart’s industry‘and ‘of 
his versatility. . The larger numberof: them were written 
during the. Salzburg period). and’ many ‘of’ them - were, 
doubtless, thrown off in a hurry for the exigencies of some 
service in the cathedral. ‘ They are imall styles, from the 
severest @ capella to the florid: quasi-operatic’ style 
recently noticed ‘in speaking ‘of the Litanies. * Séverab of 
the pieces ‘are’ of ‘very ‘slight, or only-historical : import 
ance ;*but-others are equal to the best parts of the masses. 
It would be unprofitable, and probably also uninteresting, 
to notice sérzatim the whole of the pieces contained in 
these twovolumes.’:'!A few remarks on the more important 
numbers Will suffice... si 
-« We find first’a collectior? of five Kyries: the first-and 
second of these’ are boyish works, the second being a very 
clever ‘canon in unison’ for: five: sopranos, The third 
(K> 322) is avery beautiful./argo in«Evflat, of a <most 
expressive | character; ‘which: ‘may possibly” lave: been 
designed for some fass:hever continued. “Another: Kyrie 
(in’D minor, K»$42),is remarkable forits very full-orches- 
tratidn.’ -As the‘Scoreé:contains ‘parts’ for clarinets and for 
four! Horns, it is cartainthe work cannot have beew’ written 
for! Salzburg, where‘they+had no clarinets in the orchestra; 
the probability: 4s ‘thabit ‘was composed for’ Mannheim. 
It is unquestionably the finest of the five: settings .of the 
words hére ‘givens 24 “Miseérere” (K. 85), for altoy tenor, 
and bass*vuices’ with organ, written at Bologna’ in’ 1770, 
shows how thoroughly Mozart had at that period caught the 
spirit of the old Italian°church music. With the simplest 
possible mieans* he obtains considerable effect.. Another 
work of ‘a somewhat similar character’ is: the interesting 
“ De -profundis” (K. 93), for four voices, basses, and 
r?) n; -- tas ws « . o Fad 
Se three settings of the “ Regina .cceli” (K. 108, 127, 
276), all.in- a lively and, to-modern- notions, by no means 
ecclesiastical style, the second is perhaps: the finest. A 
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somewhat rare example in Mozart’s sacred music of a 
tremolo for the strings will be found at page 99, in the 
accompaniment of the choral passage, “ Resurrexit sicut 
dixit.” The “Ora pro nobis” is a beautiful, though very 
florid, soprano solo ; and the final “ Alleluja” recalls in its 
character the “ Dona” of Mozart’s mass in F, though 
the present movement is much more elaborately deve- 
loped. The third “ Regina cceli” (K. 276) is consider- 
ably shorter than the others, being only in one movement, 
for alternate solos and chorus. This is also a very 
interesting work ; the change of feeling, though not of 
tempo, in the music at the words “ Ora pro nobis ” being 
very characteristic of Mozart. 

The “Te Deum” in c (K, 141), for four voices, two 
violins, bass, and organ, in its first part is not especially 
striking. It is in character much like the smaller Salz- 
burg masses ; but at the “ Inte, Domine, speravi,” we find 
a masterly, though not very long, double fugue, with 
brilliant and florid violin parts. This movement -may 
rank with Mozart’s best efforts in this style. 

Of two settings of the “Tantum ergo” (K. 142, 197), 
both of which are scored for strings, two trumpets, and 
organ, the former, in B flat, for soprano solo, with the 
chorus entering as a kind of refrain at the end of each 
phrase, is the more striking. Neither of them, however 
(though both are pleasing), rise above what may be called 
Mozart’s “ good average.” 

The first piece in the second volume—the Offertorium 
 Scande ceeli limina” (K. 34) is of small musical value, 
but has- an historical interest. Not long after Mozart’s 
return from his first visit to Paris in 1766, he was visiting 
some monks, who were friends of his family, in their 
monastery at Secon, in Bavaria. At dinner one day the 
ap was regretting that he had no offertory suitable 
or the approaching festival of St. Benedict. Little 
Wolfgang took an early opportunity to leave the table 
and slip out of the room, and in an adjoining apartment 
he wrote down this offertory in pencil, leaning against a 
window-ledge. The composition is in twomovements—a 
soprano solo, followed by a chorus—it contains more than 
150 bass, and is scored for violins, basses, trumpets, 
drums, and organ. Though the music is not remarkable, 
the feat of writing it under such circumstances is, for a 
boy of ten, certainly surprising. 

It was probably for the same monastery that, four years 
later, Mozart wrote the offertory for the feast of St. John 
the Baptist, “Inter natos mulierum” (K. 72), a beautiful 
chorus, accompanied by two violins, basses, and organ. 
The contrast at the words, “Ecce agnus Dei,” will not 
escape notice, There is an anecdote connected with this 
—= which is worth giving. One of the monks at Secon, 

own as “ Pater Johannes,” was a special favourite of 
Mozart’s, and when the boy visited him he used to climb 
on his knee, stroke his cheeks, and sing to a little melody 
of his dwn, “ Mein Hanserl, liebs Hanserl!” (“My 
Johnnie, dear Johnnie !”) The worthy father’s surprise 
and amusement may be imagined when, on hearing this 
offertory, he found the familiar melody introduced at the 
words, “ Joanne Baptista ” ! 

Two interesting examples of the employment of Gre- 
gorian tones will be met with among these pieces. The 
first is in the final chorus of the offertorium, “‘ Benedictus 
sit Deus ” (K. 117), in which, between the jubilant phrases 
of the full chorus, each voice in its turn intones the eighth 
Gregorian tone to the words, “Psalmum dicite nomini 
ejus,” &c. The other example is still more striking. The 
chorus, “ Benedicite angeli” (K. 342), consists entirely of 
the fifth tone sung in unison and octaves by the full 
chorus, and accompanied with independent florid passages 
for the orchestra. 





The offertorium, “ Misericordias Domini” (K. 222) is 
one of the finest and most elevated in style of Mozart’s 
sacred works.. The contrapuntal element predominates, 
and the work has some affinity of style to the opening 
numbers of the Requiem. The next piece in the collec- 
tion, the chorus “ Venite populi’ (K. 260), for a double 
choir, is not only interesting as the only piece of church 
music by Mozart written in eight real parts, but is an 
admirable composition, which it is surprising should never 
before have been published. 

There remains but little more to mention in this series. 
A very charming offertory for the Virgin Mary, “Alma 
Dei creatoris” (K. 277), for soli and chorus, has less coun- 
terpoint in it than most of Mozart's sacred music ; but it 
cannot fail to please from its constant flow of melody. 
One of our composer’s. most inspired works, the “ Ave 
verum,” closes this most interesting series. It may be 
well to add that, of the thirty-one works contained in these 
two. volumes, nineteen are now published for the first 
time. EBENEZER PROUT. 








WINTER ITALIAN OPERA. 


AFTER Eiving Verdi’s !Aida with some degree of success, Mr, 
Armit, the manager, on the 25th November permitted Sig. Tito 
Mattei to. produce his opera, Maria di Gand, at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, with every care as to the mzse-en-scéne and the selection of 
characters. So enthusiastically did the aftists work for their com- 
triot, that the audience was constrained to applaud their energy 
in the most noisy fashion, led, doubtless, by not a few friends in 
front, who encouraged the exhibition of approval by indicating the 
places where it might be commenced and indulged. The artists, 
misled by these demonstrations, modestly repudiated all desire to 
take the success as being due to their own exertions, and each time 
the applause broke forth pointed triumphantly to Sig. Mattei, 
who was seated in the orchestra directing his own work, as though 
to say, ‘‘ He alone is worthy of all your approval, and towards him 
it should be directed,” ‘The second and third times the opera was 
played did not witness a repetition of this exuberance of expression, 
t then there was not so large an audience on either occasion as 
upon the first night. The judgment of the critics, kindly in tone in 
every instance, was not favourable to the work, and it has been 
withdrawn, The composer has accepted his defeat with the best 
ce possible, and has submitted to the verdict of the judges, and 

s regarded the attitude of the public towards his venture as dis- 
couraging for the present. Sig. Mattei’s mistake has been in 
und ing a grand opera at all. His ideas and sympathies are 
chiefly with that form of music best suited to the lighter comic opera 
in its Italian. form of expression. It is true that he could 
lead, if he chose, the example of Donizetti and Bellini and others 
in the character of the music written to express certain dramatic 
situations, but their authority is not held to be of much value in 
works of 'professedly modern formation. Sig. Tito Mattei says 
that Maria di Gand was written some twelve years ago, before 
Wagner’s operas had found a voice in England ; but even then, 
ane that the old school of Italian writers had given to the world 
d become antiquated and superseded, and it would be as well for 
the composer of a new opera not to have selected as his patterns 
those methods of expression which, at the time of the construction 
of his effort, were regarded with some measure of amusement when 
shown on the stage in association with the situations they were 
called upon to intensify and illustrate. The value of their melodies, 
as melodies, none would care to question; for beauty is beauty 
even though it be in rags and inappropriate garb, Sig. Tito 
Mattei seems to have looked at his work as most Italians do who 
construct rather than invent operas. The plan is simple, Should 
the events of the plot suggest any situation which is similar to that 
which exists in any other opera, the idea seems to be to adopt the 
new music to the character of the old, and it is therefore not 
remarkable that old opera-goers should be able to recognise with 
ease things of a pattern which formerly gave delight. lt may be 
that the effect is not wholly the same, and hence a peculiar 
incongruity arises, This does not much signify except to the critics, 
and singularly enough in London the majority of the audiences of 
the London theatres are judges good enough to refrain from 
patronising an entertainment which does not please them, or which 
reminds them too much of ‘something else. The author of the 
libretto of Maria di Gand, Sig. Cimino, has taken his theme 
from Sardon's Patrie, and. the manner in which he has dealt with 
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the gory is thus told by the writer of the notice of the,opera in the 
Daily Telegraph :— 


* Count George of Ghent, a Flemish nobleman reconciled to the 
Spanish dominion of his country, has an intimate friend, Richard 
Orley, who, as a rebel against King Philip, has been proscribed. 
This Orley secretly enters Brussels, hoping to win the Count over 
to his cause, but the Spaniards get scent of his whereabouts and 
are close on his heels, When, therefore, Orley calls a meeting of 
conspirators in the ruins of his ancestral castle, the Countess Mary, 
between whom and the attainted man a tender feeling exists, arrives 
to warn him of his danger. ..She is only just in time, A band of 
Spanish soldiers, led by an active captain, Marco, appears on the 
scene ; but Orley, the Countess, and Anna, her attendant, escape 
by a secret passage known only to themselves, At this juncture, 
the Duke of: Alva comes from Spain to carry out the King’s 
resolve against heresy. An edict threatening Protestants with 
death is promulgated in the public square, but the manly nature of 
the Count revolts against it. Having denounced the cruel law to 
Alva, he is about to be made prisoner, when Orley, stepping for- 
ward, slashes the royal document to pieces. He is at once arrested, 
and as the Count-intercedes for him, Marco states that all his 
accomplices are in prison, save a lady who had visited him at 

ht, The Count's suspicions are aroused, but Anna saves her 

d and mistress by stepping forward to accuse herself, Orley 
is quickly put to death, and soon the Countess sees from her win- 
dow the erecting of a ‘scaffold for Anna’s execution, Overcome 
with pity and remorse she writes to the Duke, declaring Anna's 
innocence and her own guilt; but the message falls into the hands 
of the Count, who thereupon resolves that his faithless wife shall 
die. To-carry out his purpose he poisons some wine, and bids the 
Countess drink with him to Flanders, She takes the cup, but, 
moved by a sudden impulse, the Count snatches it from her, swal- 
lows \the fatal contents, and dies. There is, obviously, material 
enough in this story for a powerful drama. Sig. Cimino’s drama 


is, however, weak, As the end approaches the details become far: 


too involved for jog but upon this it is not needful to insist, since 
much ‘more culpable, because more avoidable, faults appear. The 
introduction of a half-drunken, wholly stupid character, Andrea 
Van Heyson—apparently for no other purpose than to be entrusted 
with Anna’s letter, and by carelessness bring about the catastrophe 
—~is a very gratuitous mistake. Then, nothing whatever is made of 
that formidable personage, the Duke of Alva. A more insignificant 
dramatic character is hard to conceive, his principal function being 
to sit in a chair of state and take insults; while, when the other 
ee come down to the front to unitedly express their various 
eelings, he stays up among the supers. But a still more remark- 


able example of Se is presented in Anna, This person-' 


age, by accusing herself to save her mistress, performs an act of 
sublime devotion compared with which the best doings of the other 
characters are insignificant. Yet the deed passes as the merest 
detail, and its doer is, dramatically, almost as much a nobody as 
the Duke of Alva himself. To this we must add that, in dealing 
with, the story, Sig. Cimino has contrived to invite comparisons 
such as would have been better avoided. Thus, the scene of the 
insulted edict necessarily brings to mind that at Altdorf in 
Guillaume Tell, while the Count, after the discovery of his wife's 
conduct, so suffers and resolves’as to make us see in him the double 
of the injured husband in Un Ballo, It is needless to go further 
for Ss of the statement already made—that Sig. Tito Mattei 
has not been well served by his librettist.” 

With the scoring for work our composer has taken gréat 
pains, and, in fact, has made that part the most interesting. He 
may not, have been. successful in his invention, and he may have 
failed in the expression of emotion, but his score shows power in 
an unexpected direction, and for the pleasure constantly greeting the 
ear more than one of those present on the first occasion were con- 
strained to stay, when they would have left the work to see itself 
out after the first two scenes, 

The other noteworthy production of the season has been Wal- 
lace's — Maritana, in Italian, with Mile. Widmar as Maritana, 
Mme. Tre , Sig... Vizzani as. Don Czesar de 


Bazan, 


belli as 
Sig. Ghilberti as the King, and Mr, Barrington Foote 
itherto known by his xom-de-thédire of Sig, Franceschi) as Don 


osé, It is difficult to realise the necessity of performing an English 
work in England in a foreign tongue, unless Tbe to show that it is 
not so good in its new dress. To fit it for the stage the old dialogue 
has been converted ‘into recitatives by Sig. Tito Mattei, who 

shown considerable facility and cleverness in dealing with another 
™man's idéas; but although there was a remarkable degree of 
curiosity’ as to the presentation of so well-known a work in| a 
Strange tongue, the impression made was that it would have been 
better. to. have left it alone, or to have given it in English, The 
melodies were particularly welcome, and proved to some minds that 
the. loye for a tune has not yet been chased out of the disposition of 





the people by the multitude of noises which compose a modern 
o 


pera. 

The second repetition of Maritana was made on the last 
night of the season (December r1th), and “Italian Opera at Cheap 
Prices" yielded a locality to the monster band of Mastodon 
niggers, who resumed their occupation of the home of opera on 
Boxing-night. Whether there is not something of irony in this 
arrangement is an open question. The theatre was occupied for 
many weeks by the pseudo-niggers, whose clap-trap performances 
sufficed to attract large audiences, and to fill the pockets of the 
managers, A short season of ‘Italian Opera at Cheap Prices” 
replaced the niggers, and the directors, under the impression that 
the theatre would fill itself, and their treasury be filled, if the enter- 
tainment was as trivial as that which had proved so remunerative, 
placed the most threadbare operas upon the stage in the most 
threadbare manner, supported by singers who prawed their own 
incompetency at every turn, and testified to the want of judgment 
on the part of those who engaged them. 





THE OPERA SEASON IN ROME. 


In_the December number of the MONTHLY MusIcAL RECORD 
a sketch was given of the salient features of the Costanzi Theatre 
in Rome, which was opened with due pomp at the end of 
November. The opening performance of course attracted an 
immense audience ; though, so far as the music is concerned, 
the manager might just as well have chosen Offenbach’s Belle 
Hiléne as Rossini’s Semiramide, for the vast majority of 
the audience came to see and discuss the new theatre, the 
music was altogether a secondary consideration. There was no 
prologue, nothing to mark the occasion; but the King and 
Queen and the whole Court were present ; the Royal March was 
played when they appeared, Sig. Costanzi was made a 
Cavaliere ;. Sig. Sfrondini, the architect, a Commendatore of 
the Crown of Taaly Order ; and the event of the opening night 
passed off to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

On the second night of Semiramide, however, there was a 
reverse of fortune, The audience on the opening night of 
nearly 4,000 had dwindled down to barely 200 spectators, 
and. not. only the shortcomings of the performance, but also 
several features of the theatre, novel to the Romans, were 
criticised more or less severely. And so far as regards Sem#- 
ramide, and the way in which it is put on the stage, the 
criticism is fully justifed. Even the Romans begin to discover 
that there is a great difference between Lohengrin or 
Rienzi and Semiramide, and that whatever may be said 
of Rossini’s masterworks, William Teil and the Barbiere, 
Semiramide certainly is. not one of them, and belongs to an 
obsolete school. Moreover, none of the artists were equal either 
to their task or to the size of the house ; and it is admitted that 
even Signora Turolla—who sang in London. last season—made 
an unlucky hit in accepting on this occasion the part of the 
prima do’ which is suitable neither to her voice nor to her 
style. On the whole, then, it is little more than a second-rate 
performance, whose defects are, besides, aggravated by the 
**invisible orchestra,” the more so as the Romans cannot as yet 
reconcile themselves to the fact that they are only to see the head 
of the conductor. Nor can it be denied that Wagner’s idea of 
the “mystic gulf” is certainly inapplicable, and indeed never 
was intended to be applied, to such operas as Semiramide 
and Vorma....Wagner’s views and intentions on this subject 
are clearly expressed in his writings, and the sunk or invisible 
orchestra, as it has been adopted with modifications in several 
German opera-houses, is as much in harmony with the extension 
of form, the fulness of instrumentation, and the essentially poly- 
phonic tendency of modern lyrical drama, as it is out of place 
in the opera seria of the Bellini and Donizetti school. 

The very fact of such namby-pamby works as Semiramide 
ind Norma having been selected for the all-important 
opening performances of one of the largest opera-houses in 
existence, is. evidence that the manager has utterly failed to 
grasp the aim and object of Wagner's invisible orchestra, unless 
indeed he deems it his interest—and this is by no means im- 
probable—to make the ‘‘Costanzi” a failure, with a view to 
maintaining the prestige of his own ‘‘ Apollo.” At all events, 
it shows how even the best intentions of an enterprising citizen 
who has sunk his fortune in a building of a public and artistic 
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natiire, “and the most skilfal “designs: of his‘architect, may be 
baulked by a narrow-minded .magager -of antiquated notions 
who has, perhaps, other interests, at heart. In the meantime, 
the. novelty having worn’ off, the .Roman ,public are already 
: neglecting the new opera-house,,and Sig. Costanzi is. being 
daily implored by the press:to get-rid of his manager as the only 
way to avoid the failure ofthis. high-spirited undertaking. 
The ‘ Argentina,’’*another large ‘opera-louse, ‘subsidised by 
. the Municipality of Rome,’ has"opened,'and’ is proceeding with 
. its winter season under niuch moré'favourable auspices. Among 
_ the’ operas put on the’ stage ‘are notably Marchetti’s Ruy 
, Blas and Paccini’s , Safo, ‘al , Which the Jafter is at present 
; drawing large audiences. , Both these operas deserve more than 
, aopassing notice, the. more so; as,qut. of Italy, they, areas yet 
schardly | known. _ . As. Ponchielli’s;, Promessi.. . Sposi—which 
Mr. Rosa ig to bring:out.in London: this season—is ,the 
forerunner of his Gioconda, so Marchetti’s Ruy Blas 
contains the germs and*elements of his Don Giovanni d’ 
Austria, and: is ‘therefore .a: -work at once -interesting and 
instructive. Without entering into details here, it may be 
“ noticed that Marchetti is among ‘the ablest' and most’ ddvagiced 


* of those Italian ‘composers who have ‘grasped the gen SO! 


lyrical drama, and have adapted them ‘to the’ musical” genius 
the nation. Paccini’s Saf, though a less advanced’ work; 
one’ of great dramatic vigour’ and’ musical’ merit, beihg “wn- 
. doubtedly ‘the ‘niasterwork of -this* ethinent and “cultivated 
**mésician, who throughout Italy has left rtumerous traces’ of -his 
~ untitihg energy and ' efforts in promoting’ his ‘art. : 
\ "The season at the “* Apollo” does ‘ti6t"cétamence until the end: 
of the‘old or the beginning ofthe new” but the’ répertoire 
*~ ig already in the hands of the-public.”-~ ists ‘of six" op 
* among which ‘the’ only ‘noteworthy’ are” Verdi's Don 
’ Carlos, Aida,’ and’ Goldmark’s ‘Quek “Sheba. 
* speaking, . the“ last-named” of “these” is® ; 
mised ; and no doubt the’ spectacular display incidental ‘to: it 
' §s One’of the principal réasons whicH prompted ‘the mdnégér to 
select ‘it. One would ‘imagine that operas such ‘as Lohengrin, 
' Mefistofele)’ Hero and ' Leander, *- others,‘ which’ ’ wére’ 
as t out in preceding'seasdns, and, by viftue of their'success, ' 
* are ‘firmly esfablished' in” the’ favoir*of the* Romans, would’ 
natufally be again produced 
‘with a few exceptions in! thé rforthy a8:Ti 
matters’ aré not’ manag’ 


on’stich rational ‘arid artisti¢ principles: 


) "LHe public do fiot caré to" bé éducated’;” they’ do" not’ care’ for a: , 
standard réperfoire ; theitcrayjnig*is for ‘change and fiévelty. “If. 
' they cannot have a change ‘of* music\*they ‘are shtisfied with a}: 


© change ‘of singers,’ and hénce’tHey' would" rathér’ héar “7vova- 
_ tore with a new Leonora, ‘thant Lohengrin «with ' the ’’ same’ 


* Elsa. But’ for’ this’ such’ impresatii* ds* Sig? Jacovitei of ‘the'}’ 
“Apollo” are ‘priticipally resportsible.~ Their infmediate’ object’ |’ 


* is tO attract the public,’ riot to‘ithprove its tagte ‘or keep pace with 
* the’ ae of art ;*and’ the only" wonder: is that’ thé’ Muni- 
cipality of Rome practically‘ encourages this systém’ by’ main- 
* taining a subsidy whose Ostensible’ object is the* promotion of 
dramatic music. «-Goldridtk’s' Queén of Sheba’ was” noticed 
in the MoNniHLY ‘Musrcat’ Recérp‘ of “April,1880 ;" and it 
remains to be seen how far'a Rorhan andience will" be ‘able to 
_ digest the er polyphionic," higHly-coldured, ‘ advariced, 
but somewhat heavy’ style’? At: Bologiia the ‘Queen ‘of ‘Sicha 
* was a decided and' legitimate ‘success’; “but then’ Bologna; the 
pioneer of Wagner ‘and ’others”in‘Italy,"is at ‘least*ten‘years 
ahead of Rome. sib > AP EOD 7 68 OP ye t. 
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MUSIC, IN, PARIS. . 
(FROM '*A CORRESPONDENT.): 
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) % & *PARIS,' Decomber.15, 1880, | 
WE have had two déutants at’ the’Grand Opera this month, 
” ‘Last’ Wednesday, ‘Mile. Haldi,’a South ‘Américan; ‘appeared’ as 
Matguerite.’ Her’ vdice 15 “of “extendéd* cothpass’;’ the! upper 
' register’ is’ very ‘fie,’ but ‘thé medium’ tofies* are» not “effective? 
_ However, she has great 'talent) ahd’ her power was’ displayed ix 
~* the final trio. ~ Décember ‘14th, “M*' Jourdain’ made“*his~u¥biit ‘a¢ 


4 


Strictly [,7imdbre, 2’ Ar, 
only’ novelty “pto- | displayed in. the 


Statidard ‘operas. ' But’ in “Italy, ' tn 
dnd, Bologna, opern'}’,, 


Vasco di*Gama, in L’Africaine. He is a tenor with a brilliant 
future, but the ré/e chosen by him was not adapted to display 
the best qualities of his voice. In Lucia di Lammermoor he 
would equal, and perhaps surpass, any artist who has sung in 
Paris. But his next attempt will be Fernando, in Za Favorita. 
Thursday, the 23rd of December, there will be a. representa- 
tion’ at. the Opera-for the. benefit of .the »‘‘ Association of 
Dramatic Artists.” Mme. Alboni has announced her intention 
of singing for this charity. The other artists’who will assist’ are 
Mmes.- Krauss, Croizette, Samary, “Judic,* Jeanne Granier, 
MM; La Salle, Sellier, Coquelin,*Melchissedec, and Delaunay. 
The’ programme will comprise :“1.* Overture’ to Freischilts ; 
2. ‘*Passé minuit;” 3. Third’ act of pe L’Etincelle ; 

5., First act of La Korrigane; 6. Les Charbonnters. _ . 

December 4th, the ‘‘ Quartett-Verein” gavea grand concert 
at the Continental Hotel. » The programme: was very fine, but 
the chief :feature wasy the singing of ‘Henrik: Westberg,. the 
Swedish tenors’ «He -hadi just ‘returned !to* Paris: from: a» very 
tour’through Germany ‘and Belgium.’ His nambers 

“aura aniorosa,”* by Mozart’; “Es blinkt'der Thau,” b 

romance by’ Ferdinand Hiller, and’ some Swedis: 
GHange'‘in his’ voice within the past’ two years is 
at may all'be attributed ‘to the. instruction given 


gave a grand soirée musicale. 
as;composed of: all: the Parisians celebrated in 
iti¢s; literature, and: art.: The artists were MM. -Tamberlik, 
elchissedec, Dubulle, Mmes. Engalli and Thuillier, vocalists, 
and."MM.° Saint-Saéns and Paul’ Viardot, instrumentalists. 
M. Tamiberlik sang the grand aria from / Lombardi ; M. Mel- 
chissédec rendered in’ magnificent style the air from Le Caid, 
drinking ‘song’ from Dimitri,.and. the . serenade from ‘the 
. , The, beautiful, voice of Mme.° Engalli was 
‘romance from Sapho, and Mme., Thuillier. sang 
‘exquisitely two French ‘chansons. - M. Saint-Saéns. played , to 
Perfection « two. selections; by:Rameau, and, M.! Paul .;Viardot 
interpreted with his maestro:the fantasia’ by Ch. de:Bériot. «But 
the! crowning “event: of the’ evening. was’ the grand ‘trio “from 
*Wilkiam* Tell,’ which ‘was’ superbly sung: by’ MM.‘ Tamberlik, 
‘Mélchissedec; and’Dubulle.’)' ot x 
m., } Laid 5 34 
‘ _ MUSIC IN’ VIENNA. ‘’ 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) ” 
eager “ “Vienna, December, 12th, 1880. 
OuR fitst Géstllschafts-contert opentd’'with’ the Egmont over- 
‘tire,’ splehdidly péxformed, which'itide'as’it'wére a prosperous 
& pe Ae ew anderen ‘Herr*Wy Gericke, Kapéllmeister 
fit Hatoper 5, Heatune, Sci lied, so-full’ of dignity 
ane, pow jt ollow the chorus also; gave. two. madrigals, by 
Dowland and Morley,,and,a ,Jagerlied by. Hepbeck ; Schybert’s 
match, |B minos,. instrumented by: Liszt,-closedthe programmes 
which was greatly ofnamented: by? the. artistic’co-operation of 
Mme: No +Nérudapwho performed*Spohr’s ‘concerto, No. 8, 
and Beethoven’s* romance? in: F, ‘The ‘highly/esteemed’ lady 
found a hearty receptidn ‘fromthe audiénée‘as’ well as’ ftom the 
critics ‘of all the different papers ’of’ the day: * You in London 
know full well how she treats 0 instrament, her pure tone and 
style, free from every false sentiment. , She,was enthusiastically 
recalled to the — again and yet again. ; It was.in Vienna 
where she was heard.fot the-firstitime-in public,as,a child of six 
years in: May, 1846, at’ soméergiven:by Taubert in. Streichér’s 
Concert-room. « JennyvLind, ,thentin Vierina, sang: some 
Swedish songs and a Wiegenlied’ by Taubert, and.all those’ who 
were present will certairily not have’ forgotten the events of that 
day. * At' the second Gesellschafts-concert, this day I write, 
Herr Scharwenka performed for the first time his second piano 
concerto, which was received, (as he himselt) with ‘the greatest 
eppineer—Visst's 13th Psalm, and Beethoven’s symphony in a, 
followed... At Hellmesberger’s, soirée, next Tada, Herr 
Scharwenka will-perform also his:new,piano quartett®, 'F. major. 
They setond« Philharmonic Concert,-under the’conductorship of 
mm ay pene , consi nates dvetture; Die\ Véhmvichter 
Juges)} by‘ Berlioz ;* Beethoven's” first! pitino* concert 
Md weit stoi symphony-in ‘AS * Mine} Montighy!Réntadry 
’ 
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who played the concerto, was heard, for the first time in Vienna, 
and made a,very gqod. impression, for, she is a real artist in 
every respect. ‘The third concert of the Philharmonic consisted 
of the Fidelio overture, a new piano concerto by Robert Fuchs, 
Goldmark’s , overture to: Penthesilea , (first performance in 
Vienna), and ,the Parisian » Symphony by Mozart, as a 
, homage to the great man, the date of the concert (December 8th) 
being the anniversary of his death. Goldmark’s new work, 
, divided in three united parts (Penthesilea and*Achilles—the 
, Feast of Roses—Struggle and Death), on Kieist’s tragedy, showed 
another Berlioz, a combination of splendid and fascinating 
instrumental effects, which hold the. attention from the first to 
the ,last note. , In the first concert of the, S ie we 
heard, Schubert’s ‘‘Gott im Ungewitter,”: amold melodious 
Nachtwichterlied (composer unknown), a new fresh chorus 
, by Herbeck, and the 95th Psalm by Mendelssohn. Tw 
, Songs by. Heuberger, the conductor of the Verein, 
given, and Brahms’s most interesting and seldomts 
piano, violin, and French.horn, Op. 40, fou 
_ programme. On.the occasion.of. the two. fig 
quartet union of Hellmesberger, the audience was by 
the performance of Brahms’s piano quatuor,.C,minor, by the 
composer himself, and of Beethoven’s piano-violin sénata in F 
by Mme. Montigny-Rémaury. - The quatuor,’,with its. most 
energetic character, performed in a truly manly, style, was of 
really, imposing dimensions. The. other Huml namely, the 
quartet in.D.by Mozart, quintet in a by ohn, Beet- 
hoven’s quartet in B flat, and in F (Op. 13§), were so 
splendidly performed that they were wel as & boon by the 
audience. Griin’s quartet party offered at their two first soirées 
Brahms’s quartet in B flat, piano quatuor in B-flat by Schumann 
(excellently performed by: Mme. Montigny-Rémaury), quartet 
in-F (Op. 59) by Beethoven, sextetto.in =£ by Davidoff, 
piano trio. in B flat by Schubert: (Herr E. Léwenberg), 
and .Haydn’s quartet in c. The chief novelty of another 
quartet company (led by Fr. Radnitzky) was a piano quintetto 
by T. Labor, performed by himself, Herr Labor is a very dis- 
, tinguished performer on .the piano and organ, and the dnely. 
organised. nature of the artist, unfortunately deprived of sight, 
_ can be traced in:every part of his work. Herr A. Door, pro- 
fessor of the Conservatoire, ; produced at his two trio soirées a 
. list ‘of works; seldom or ever.now performed in public, such as 
trios, Op.' 37,xby:Gernsheim ; ;Op.'24,:by:Napravnik ; Op. . 20, 
. by -H. Huber; ysonata, Op.« 19,: by. R..Fuchs; Op..5, by 
, Brahms:;,and Op. 11, impromptus for piano, violin, and.’cello, 
by, H.Griidener,: The.two most excellent sonatas particularly, 
; very .difficul€’ foratheaplayer,: wete,received: with great accla- 
mation: ; .the performance} of every:number showed the skill of 
the first-rate pianist, as he#is ¥knawn jandsrecognised,.not only 
here, but-also.in G yg and Russia...., Mme. Montigny- 
Rémaury also gave a concert, in which sheperformed Brahms’s 
quintetto, in; F¢ minor, OP~34°;* the, variations: of Sainf#Saéns, 
and a dup, by\Godard, ,bath for. two pianies, Herr Door:plpying 
t second iano. ;‘bhe execution of the said numbers, ‘as well 
as the sglos, was most finished; and. the plaudits of the audiencé 
were’ renewed ‘witlt increased‘ warmth piece by piece. The 
concert given by Miss Emma Thursby, the famed concert-singer 
of New’ York} may also be’mentioned: © The audience endorsed 
‘ in every os all that tiad' been written about her: a voice, 
> strong, ' but flexiblé’ and? sympathetic,’ excellent trillos, staccatos, 
* and” all"the: rest’ of fidtitura-singing..’ In“ her’ concert ‘was ‘also 
\ heard’the famous ‘’céllo*virtaoso Herr D.' Popper, whose per- 
« formance.evoked a storm’ of applause. © - bei 
' The: Hofoper‘is in*a ‘constarit state of unquiet, which, will 
i last till the-‘new director,‘ Hérr: Jahn, from Wiesbaden, énters 
upon his office... Re-openéd about’ the middle of August, 
+ Not’ one of ‘allthe promised ‘new operas has’ been produced ; 
’ unless Medea, by Cherubini, may serve for a new one, as the opéra 
’ was last performed ‘iin the year’ 1832. Frau Materna appeared 
' at’ her best in *thie: sis/érd/4 but she was not capable of ele- 
* vating an audience of ‘our days to a’ keen’appreciation of the 
* beauties of ‘thé opeta, ‘as’ I remember, when’ the opera’ was re- 
: a gia 
* to’ do.! ‘ Frau*Raalitie’Lutca~ pérfofitied® Doiitia’ Ana for 
| the/first’tinfe ifi ‘Gerifian?-but the’ rd/ séenis scarcely’ fitted 
* for! her: individudlity.:» Hérr Beck; orfé! of* the” best membérs 





e. Tietjens” iti'thé'Italidn+Season was able |’ 





of the Opera, having recovered from a long indisposition, 
has made his re-appearance, and been most welcome. . Herr 
Winkelmann, from’ Hamburg, Helden-tenor in every seapets 
was heard in Lohengrin and the Prophet, and was accorded a 
good reception; his engagement followed as a matter of 
course. As.an exception, Preciosa, with Weber’s music, was 
performed, the actors: being those of the Burg Theatre. The 
production: of the Schauspiel-Director, with music by Mozart, 
was somewhat of a bad choice for a Hoftheater. The experi- 
ment of giving performances at ‘reduced prices seems to be a 
good speculation, as the house is every time filled by a delighted 
audience. 
_. Operas performed from November 12th to December 12th :— 
Regimentstochter (twice), Tannhduser, Cosi fan tutte, Faust, 
Lucia, Carmen (twice), Freischiitz, Meistersinger, Nacht- 
wandlerin (and the ballet Coppelia), Nachtlager in Granada, 
Kreus, Medea (twi Liebestrank, Lustigen Weiber 
Windsor, Robert, Za Preciosa (twice), Schwarze 
ino, _Wassertriger (and th@,ballet Sy/via), Lohengrin, 
Doh Juan; Prophet, Postillion vim, Longjumeau, Schauspicl- 
Director, and Fidelio. . ete 








Rebtews, x, 

The German Handel Society's Edition of Handel's Works. in 
Full Scores., Vol. 79, Poro, opera;.. Vol. 80, Zio, opera; 
Vol. 81, Sosarme, opera; Vol. 32, /éalian Duets and Trios. 
Second and only complete edition. (London: Augener 
&,Co., and Schott & Co.) “per , 

Tue German Handel Society’s edition proceeds steadily. on- its 
rapid course,.and is approaching every year considerably nearer 
its.goal. In this splendid edition |there is already more pub- 
lished than the world ever, before knew, of Handel ; and)in a few 
years the subscribers, will. have, the master, entire, genuine, and 
unadulterated, in their hands. ere 

Of the three operas ;included in; the issue» of the present 
twentieth year, two, foro and Ezio, are connected ‘together by 
being, both set to. books by Metastasio. They are, moreover, 
the only libretti by Metastasio that Handel set to music ; but-he 
shortened the recitative; considerably, and also inserted airs to 
words by others, so that .in,;seme parts little of the originalpoem 
is left. Handel loved brevity and terse expréssion: Metastasio 
was.generally too wordy and diffuse for, him. 

Foro (Metastasjo’s Aléisendro, néi .Jndie) exists also in, two 
othe operatic forms, hitving “been ‘set“to “music “by Vinci and 
Hasse’ (the'Tatter'called it” C/cofide;*and*the comparison ‘of the 
three works’ i§ instructive. Dr. Chrysander, the~ editor | of 
Handel’s works’ fét thie: Handel Seditty;* has’ attempted‘ such a 
comparison (seedtis#*“ilife of Handel,®:Bdi-IT., p. 244), atid’gives 
the order of theifrétpective” merit? ay*follows: Handel}Vinci, 
Hasse,  Poro i fall’oPthie midst beaiitifulmusic. - The“dir** Se 
viver ‘non ‘ 10?" Buirtiegl calls thethost* beautiful of all 
Sieilidnas ; and%anotlier,"**Sé possono tafito” (pp: 22—24), ‘*is 
so-different. fromthe generality of’ Handel’s airs in thevaccom- 

animeént; that the Italians wére’ unwilling to allow it 'to’be of 

is composition”*(Burney,;**Histotyf”"iv. 351)—that is, when it 

was'sung again about's780.' “This ‘air’ is! written in the Stylein 
which Vinci, Hasse, arid othier-miasters of. the Neapolitan school 
gained their renown. Handel wrote’a number of songs in this 
new style, in which ‘he “eVérywhere surpassed the favourite 
Italians_in-art and. generally also in power. of expression... At 
the ‘repetition ‘in’ the’ year 1736, When” several new singers 
enact, he even'inserted sdmé airs by Vinci and‘ other Italians 
to please his new singers. Dr. Chrysander has added a’ special 
featiire of intereSt'to his riew edition, by giving thése new piéces 
in an appendix (pp. 98“119).' They are elaboratejairs on’a large 
scale, and, moreover, very beautiful and original. ‘Théy’ haye 
also a special interest for the practical musician, ‘in that diréctions 
are given how the’ second ‘cembalist is’ t6 accompany—a very 
important point, which, however, we carnot here viscuss. ? 

A still’ bétter comparison, df different treatments of ‘thé same 

subject is #idrded by Handel's opera’ £20, for the sme’ book 


‘was subsequently ‘set’ by Gluck.’ “Handel: was forty-eight, and 


‘Gluck fifty-one,’ years ‘old“when* they’ wrote their" respective 
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operas of £zio, so that it is a comparison of equals. Dr. 

hrysander has made the comparison, and gives the result very 
fully in his ‘‘ Life of Handel” (Bd. IT., 249, 250). Weshall soon 
recur to the subject, because such judgments afford the best 
means of discerning clearly the intrinsic permanent artistic value 
of Handel’s operas. And these operas possess such a deep 
musical value that it is the critic’s duty to make them better 
understood by the public. 

The opera Sosarme is printed in Arnold’s edition in full score. 
But a ehevence to the two editions proves at a glance that the 
older one is utterly worthless. 

The editor has prepared a complete surprise for the subscribers 
in the volume of /talian Duets. This volume had been already 
published by the Society ; but the earlier edition contained only 
the thirteen well-known duets and the two trios—just what the 
London Handel Society published. Now all the Italian duets 
composed by Handel that are discoverable are collected, and 


printed in chronological order (as far as possible) : genuine ‘pearls | 


that must highly rejoice the soul of every lover of Handel’s 
music, But this volume is so full of interesting matter, that 
we must hope to speak specially of it on a later occasion. 


Popular Pieces. By HENRY PURCELL (1658-1695). Revised 
by E. Paver. London: Augener & Co, 
THIS valuable collection of many of the most interesting items 
contributed to the library of music for keyed instruments by our 
dearly-loved English composer is extracted from ‘a large compi- 
lation known—would the knowledge were more general !—as 
‘* Old English Composers for the Virginals and Harpsichord,”’ 
and fully noticed before in these pages, This extract is a dis- 
tinct advantage to the student, inasmuch as there is not the same 
danger of wandering aimlessly through.a mass of varied kind 
nted to him, neither is he burdened by the thought that he 
s paid for more than he requires. The type is exceedingly 
distinct, and the paper tough enough to resist any unsuccessful 
attempts of a by-stander in turning the pages.. A measure of 
t may be felt from the fact that there is no fingering sup- 
plied in this reprint for the guidance of a student during the 
absence of a trustworthy master. Time spent upon pencilling 
the necessary marks is often felt to be irksome, and is grudgingly 
_ bestowed where the object would derive more benefit from the 
same amount of patience given to a more practical end. 


Odéon., ‘A collection of Standard Pieces, selected, arranged for 
small hands. Fingered and revised by E. PAUER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIs industrious editor has edited a series of six separate piece 


chosen from eight of the recognised classical writers, arranged 


in chronological order, and simplified for the use of beginners. 
The numbers include: ‘And the glory of the Lord,” from 
Handel’s Messiah ; Sarabande, by Sebastian Bach; Arietta con 


Variazioni, by Joseph Haydn ; Romanza in B flat, by Mozart ;, 


Polonaise in F, by Beethoven; Rondo, by Weber ; an arrange- 
ment of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Garland ;” and a Serenade by Robert 
Schumann, The scheme is very comprehensive, and likely to 
afford instruction and interest to little folk who, being human, 
are apt to feel a long task a tiresome one. 


Practical Piano Method, By Louis Kéuer. New Edition. 

OP. 300. Leipzig: C. F. Peters. (London: Augener 

0.) 

Every teacher of the piano has in the course of his 
experience felt the need of some comprehensive and sensible 
lan upon which he can found the course of instruction 
he proposes to adopt, Many of the expedients he devises 
are good enough to makea plan or method if persistently 
carried out. Most methods are, however, liable to break 
down if they are confined to hard and fast rules; for 
the capacities for the reception of knowledge are not the same 
in all, and the skilful master modifies his course of instruction 
to suit the powers of those he is called upon to teach. It may, 





therefore, be accepted as an axiom that those books of instruction 
which contain the most in qeentity, graduated of course accord- 
ing to need, are those which are likely to prove of the greatest 
ue to student as well as to teacher. This qualification is 
amply fulfilled in Kéhler’s pianoforte method, to a new edition 
of which it is our privilege to call attention. It is, as its title 
states, thoroughly ‘* Practical.” There is a preface in which 
the pupil may learn or the master be reminded of a series of rules 
for the use of the key-board, and explanations of the elemen 
terms used in music. Then there are several exercises for ea 
hand separately in the treble clef, also in the bass clef, then both 
together. Then little tunes and more signs and characters to 
study and use: There are also small duets of a simple kind for 
two players, master and pupil, so arranged that either part may 
be ft am alternately, as the difficulties are equal. So by degrees 
of the easiest kind, tempered by little incitements in the way of 
tunes,'the pupil is led on to the end of the book, when, if he can 
play the final exercises, he will have done well. The directions 
are given inthe original German, and an English translation not 
very well‘done or, in all cases, so clear as it might have been, 
but still ample, is added side by side with the original, and bear- 
reference to the musical examples. A list of pieces which 


may be studied after the book has been gone through is printed 


on the last e, and will be ‘found useful. ‘The practical 
character of the book is further illustrated in the fact that it is 
issued at a cost of two shillings, and: when it is said that there 
are 176 pages, and all clearly and well printed, as most of Peters’ 
publications are, none can call it prohibitory or expensive. 


eee 


Douse nouvelles Etudes caractéristiques pour piano, par MICHEL 
Bercson. Op, 60. Leipzig: J. Rieter-Biedermann. 
THESE studies having» been ‘for some time past adopted by the 
Conservatoires of Berlin and Geneva, and held in approval at 
Paris, Milan, and- Bologna, may be said to have gained a certain 
celebrity abroad, and it is only necessary to speak of them in this 
place to make them known to English teachers. The twelve 
pieces are somewhat fancifully called:: 1. Martellato, 2. Semplice, 
3. Capriccioso, 4. Desideroso, 5. Sensibille, 6. Navigando, 
7. Placido, 8. Impetuoso, 9. Appassionata, 10. Serioso, 
11. Doloroso, and 12. Energico ; but they represent so many 
different methods of gaining power over the key board of a 
pianoforte, and consequently enlarging the experience of the 
student. Among the numbers which the musician would single 
out as being the most artistically written, perhaps Nos. 4, 7, 9, 11, 
and 12 might be so considered. But whether’ or not those 
numbers are’ admirably. designed, as in fact all are, the best 
effort of thé mind of the composer seems’ to have been centred 
in their production.,: They are each and all good, and well 

worthy of becoming generally known. ¢ 


The Classicality. The Melody, ‘‘Ach du lieber Augustin,” 
humorously treated in the style of Classical Composers. 
+P gen passer GURLITT, Op. 115. London: Augener 

oO. 


THE melody so cleverly treated here is well known in England 
by the title “‘Buy a Broom.” It is first of all presented in its 
plain and unadorned simplicity, without any accompaniment but 
tonal chords, such as might appear in an elementary instruction 
book. ‘The first imitation is in the form of an Intrada, by 
Mozart ; the second, a Minuet, by Haydn; the third, a Scherzo, 
by Beethoven; the fourth, a Sarabande, by J. S. Bach; the 
fifth, a Chorus, by Handel; the sixth, a Scherzo, by Schubert; 
the seventh, a Waltz, by Weber; the eighth, a Gondellied, by 
Mendelssohn; the ninth, a Mazurka, by Chopin; and the tenth, 
a Coda, by Schumann. The several characteristics of each 
composer are thus imitated in the peculiar movements, and the 
harmonies, passages, and melodic phrases are reproduced with 
a fidelity that has something more than humour init. There is 
a fine appreciation of the sentimentality as well as of the senti- 
ment of each, and in some cases the very expressions of the 
different composers are actually reproduced, and this makes the 
humour the more pungent, The composer, in his preface, 
wishés his work to be distinctly understood as being a good- 
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natured joke, and no reflection upon the genius of any of the 
authors with whom he has taken liberty. He hopes also that it 
will obtain a friendly reception according to his design, to which 
hope we may respond that there is very little fear of his humorous 
treatment being misunderstood or misconstrued, and only ad- 
miration will be excited by the skill, aptitude, and good taste 
with which he has performed his self-imposed task. 


Capriccio, and Gavotte and Musette, for the Pianoforte. 
ARTHUR H. Jackson. Brighton: J. & W. Chester. 


Or these two publications the ‘‘ Gavotte and Musette” will 
robably find most popularity, inasmuch as the form selected 
= not yet died away as a rage or fashionable fancy. In con- 
struction the piece is simplicity itself, and possesses all the 
grace which naturally follows. In case some of the passages 
should. be found too difficult for young players, an alternate 
reading is offered, but this is such, as to keep up the character.at 
first proposed, The Musette, in A minor, is perfectiy charming 
in its melody, the bagpipe drone, necessary to the character of 
a musette, being sustained with unwavering fidelity and perti- 
nacity. The resumption of the Gavotte in the relative major 
comes with very bright effect. The ‘‘ Capriccio” is perhaps 
the more:scientific in its aim, and-although there is a soupcon 
of Mendelssohnian train of thought, there is enough originality 
and point to secure a favourable reception. 


By 


Marionette-Overture. By CoRNELIUS GuURLITT. Pianoforte 
duet. London: Augener & Co. 

In the September number we called attention to the original 
issue of this delightful piece of composition. It was then sug- 
gested that it was suitable for arrangement in a larger form than 
that in which it appeared, and, although the orchestral adap- 
tation is yet to be made, the next best thing has been done with 
it, and as a pianoforte duet it is now presented, by which means 
its strength and fulness are made more patent, and the possi- 
bility of enjoyment it offers extended to a still greater length. 


ee 


Handel Album. Containing Extracts from Instrumental Music 
by Handel, now rarely performed. Arranged from the 
Scores for the Organ by W. T. Best. Book VII. London : 
Augener & Co. 


Forty-six different pieces from various operas, oratorios, and 
other works have been given in the first six numbers of this 
remarkably useful work, the whole forming an epitome of the 
genius of Handel which can scarcely fail. to awaken wonder at 
his fertility, In the seventh book the selected examples are 
not less characteristic than the preceding ones. There is a 
Passacaille from the opera of Rodrigo, extended in form, but 
full of charm; the finale to the Water-music, in which all 
possible variety of effect is obtained from. the employment of 
various stops, &c.; the beautiful air from the tenth concerto 
for stringed instruments, which goes well for the organ; the 
chorus ‘‘ Their sound is gone out,” from the Afessiak, which 
may fairly come within the scope of the title of the Album 
inasmuch as it is ‘‘ now rarely performed ;” and the sonata 
from the opera // Trionfo del Tempo completes a number 
which is in every respect as valuable in quantity and, thanks to 
the careful supervision of the editor, as estimable for its quality 
as it should be. 


The Swallow. (Die Schwalbe.) Song by Franz ABT. Op. 

572. No. 1. London: Augener & Co, 
Many as are the songs which Franz Abt has written, and wide 
as is their popularity, his vein of melody seems never to be 
exhausted, or his artistic power weakened by the fascinations of 
general recognition of it in all countries. The ‘‘ Swallow” isa 
continuous stream of beautiful tune, as happy and as strong as 
the flight of the bird who is apostrophised here. The effort 
which would produce it seems to be as nothing to our com- 
poser. 


Musée of the Heart, and ’Twas on a Market Day. Songs by 

Ciro Pinsuti. London: Ashdown & Parry. 
IN the first place, a word of commendation is offered to the 
author of the words of the first song, Mr. E. Oxenford, for 
having produced a very simple yet-very poetical song. In the 
second, the composer of the music has earned a like recognition 
for the appropriate form in which he has cast his music, so that 
the two eforts form a truly harmonious whole. 

‘*’Twas on a Market Day,” also by the same author, is a 
very pretty ditty, too obviously suggested by the style, gate-post, 
ferry, and toll mania in musical literature, that has become almost 
too popular in the present time. Judged by itself, it is melodious, 
arch, and effective as a song, and with an accompaniment that 
is both light and pleasant. 


Nicodemus. A Sacred Cantata. 

EDWARD GLADSTONE, Mus. Doc. 

& Co. spate 
Dr. GLapsTONE has been fortunate in the first instance in his 
collaborateur, the Rev. George Willoughby Barrett, Precentor 
of Norwich, who has furnished a libretto excellent for its value 
for the purposes of music, and not unprofitable as a lesson 
in scriptural doctrine. The narrative is taken from St. John’s 
Gospel, the glosses thereupon from various parts of Scripture 
interspersed with metrical verses. The whole is divided into 
three parts, illustrating—1. The Timidity of Love; 2. The 
Boldness of Love, and 3. The Faithfulness of Love. These are 
again arranged by the composer of the music into seventeen 
sections or numbers, of which two form the instrumental prelude 
and introductory chorus. The prelude is admirably written, 
and as far as can be judged by the pianoforte score, and the 
indications of orchestral effect therein suggested, exhibits con- 
siderable power ; this leads to the introductory chorus, *‘A light 
is breaking forth,” in which the voices have flowing melodies, 
effective harmonies, and with an amount of variety in the 
accompaniments to bring all necessary charm. The form is 
interesting, and the whale is a happy preparation for the body 
of the work which follows. The opening recitatives for soprano 
and tenor prepare the listener for the story. The utterances 
of the Saviour are spoken in the third person singular, and all 
that is recorded of Nicodemus, from his first coming to Jesus by 
night, as well as all that is put into his mouth for this occasion, 
is delivered by a tenor voice. The first regular aria, ‘‘ What! 
gazing on your Saviour’s face,” a sweet and beautiful melody, is 
given by the soprano, and in this the facile command over the 
forms of melody is pleasingly shown. A recitative again for 
soprano and tenor is succeeded by an aria for tenor, which being 
easy, fluent, and vocal will become a favourite song with all 
vocalists called upon to give it utterance ; so shapely also is its 
form that an audience must be dull indeed who could hear it 
unmoved. The resources of instrumental colouring are happily 
employed as far as can be judged, and the whole has a sweet- 
ness of character which is effective in itself and gives effect to 
the fine chorus, “I will give thanks,” which follows. One 
part of this chorus is treated fugally, and the entrain which 
results from this form of writing is such as to show that our 
composer has the power of giving interest to that species of 
artifice which can easily be made dry and uninteresting. This 
ends the first section, “‘ The Timidity of Love.” Its boldness 
commences with the relation, in recitative, of the efforts of the 
Pharisees to persecute Jesus, who in the Temple invites those 
who thirst to come to Him and drink, and then follows an 
admirably written chorus, ‘‘The Spirit and the Bride say, 
Come ;” then the return and report of the officers, ‘* Never 
Man spake like this Man ;’’ and Nicodemus’s defence of Christ, 
and the Pharisees’ unbelief. Then follows a noble chorale with 
instrumental interludes between each line of the verse, and 
then a fugal chorus, ‘‘ Trust ye in the Lord,” in which two 
subjects are employed, first separately and distinctly, then 
conjointly with the device of stretto or bringing the parts 
closer together, most excellently managed. Now begins the 
third part, ‘‘ The Faithfulness of Love,” with an instrumental 
prelude of much originality, shapeliness, and beauty. Then 
comes a chorale, unaccompanied, and a recitative descriptive 
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of the share which Nicodemus took in the burial of Jesus. 
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After this there is.a duet for soprano and tenor, one of the 
most melodious and. musicianly pieces of work, not only in this 
cantata, but in like works of other writers. There is a good 
polyphonic chorus, ** O love the Lord,”’and thus the work con- 
cludes. The whole work ‘is short, probably not occupying more 
than, if so much as, an hour in performance ; but there: is not 
a dull bar in the work from the first to the last, Moreover, all 
things considered, it is remarkably original, ingenious, and in- 
teresting, and will serve to swell the existing réfertoires of 
choral societies throughout the land with a good, honest, 
straightforward, and satisfying subject for study and delight. 


MINOR ITEMS. 


Minuet. By Conravin, Kreutzer. Edited and fingered by 
E. Paver. (London: Augener & Co.) It is a remarkable 
fact that the name of Kréutzer, ‘at one time so well known 
by reason of ,his works, should be almost if not entirely 
forgotten as well in his own land as inthis. The ‘* Minuet” 
now edited’ and fingered by E. Pauer will serve to revive his 
name in a small measure, and the grace of the somewhat old- 
fashioned form and expression will’ perhaps awaken a desire to 
know more of the author and his works. | It is on the whole an 
excellent piece of pianoforte-writing, well adapted for teaching 
sn gi al Remembrance, for the Pianoforte, by F. 
ENDEL. (London: Augener & Co.) The waltz-like cha- 
racter of the music imparts a certain amount of sweetness and 
entrain to the melody, which is well sustained. The passages 
written are effective and would form an excellent basis for the 
attainment of freedom in execution—Za Gondole and Les 
Cloches du Village, pour piano, par G, FERRARIS. (London : 
Forsyth Brothers.) Neither of these two well-written 
poss possesses any es of any great difficulty, and 
th are interesting. The first may be used as a study for 
arpeggios, with a sustained melody above ; ‘the second would be 
found valuable for a like purpose, with the exception that there 
are also detached and syncopated chords to make the piece 
ee with its title. The key F sharp offers the only trouble 
likely to accrue to young players. For their behoof, the 
fingering is carefully marked throughout.—Cherry Pit. Im- 
romptu for the Pianoforte, by Cart, HAUSE. (London : 
eumeyer & Co.) “Cherry Pit” is the name of a children’s 
fame, and it may be that the composer, struck by the joyous 
_hilarity which the game aroused, has appended to his very 
.cleyer and bright piece of’ music that name, as being as well 
likely to fit it as any other.’ It is very melodious and effective 
for the pianoforte, and ‘contains enough of the spice of originality 
to make it worthy of notice,—Daylight and Moonlight. . Song 
by CaRL*HausE.. ‘(London: Neumeyer, &*Co.) The sim- 
plicity of the'words is well matched ‘by the unaffected character 
_of the music. The voice is. good, ‘and consonant with the 
words. The only.fault, if‘such it Bé,.lies'in'the’ employment of 
_ & somewhat: bt and ‘now rather trite, and old-fashioned, 
phrase in the rifornelly between’ the’ verses.—'7wo |Heqris and 
one Beat. ‘Galop for Pianoforte, by Louis ENGEL. (London: 
- Stanley, ‘Lucas, Weber, &'Co.) A composition’ by no” means 
remarkable for elegance, grace, or Originality:— 7arantelle, pour 
le piario,#a quatre mains, composé par, Horatio TUDDENHAM. 
: (London’: Augéher & Co.) ‘The cotnposer of this ‘“Tarantelle” 
has fairly succeeded' in reproducing the characteristic’ qualities 
te ian after whic hé has named his piece, ‘but he,has not 

" made anything that can be’ called new, or that might distinguish 
: it fromthe many'imitations of Hellet. It may be said;.however, 
‘that -it, i acapital ‘and effective duet for the yjano.—-La tombe 
dit “a ‘la*Rose. “Romance, music‘ by A., EF: . ARMSTRONG. 
(Edinburgh :* Patérgon &' Sons.) * A very creditable setting 
of words of somewhat sad import by. Victor Hugo, and, not- 
withstanding the evitlence of inexperience, ‘there is considerable 
power in the expression of feeling and sentiment displayed by 
the composer. aphina. Andante pour le Piano, par SCOTSON 
Crark. * (London: Augener & Co.) With little ¢lse save tonic 
and d6minant oer there is a pleasant idea running through’ 
this small item four pages.—Heartsease, idyl for the’ Piano-| 
forte,” by: F.\ BENDEL, is a useful teaching piece. The theme’ 


" 


is’ gracefully’ conceived “and-well “brought: out:—:Romde’ de ‘la 





Garde. Polka, pour Piano, ' Par JoseF Léw. (London: 
Augener & Co.) An acceptable contribution to this season, and 
one calculated to make feet, head, and pulse beat in unison with 
its measure.— Vesper Bells. Glee for four voices, by CHARLES 
Harry Focc. (London: Forsyth Brothers.) A flowing 
melody pervades this little glee, but the composer seems to be 
ill at ease with his harmonies. His constant desire-to reach a 
cadence by any possible means gives a feeling of vexation to a 
musically-inclined mind, and a patchy and sketchy effect to a 
musician, ' ' 








Concerts, 
lbp 
CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE record of the Saturday Concerts for'the portion of the season 
ending in'1880 can now be made complete by the notices of the 
concerts which have been given since the’ account of the previous 
~oewel On November 27th, the programme as it was actually given 
stood thus :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Coriolan” - 4s Hs 
Violoncello Concerto ag Yo a 
(First time in E: id.) 

Prayer from ‘‘ Rienzi”... es oss fee 
Symphony No.1 (inc minor) .. Hrs pi 
Song, “Come, Margarita, come’ “(‘* Martyr of 

ni oot eee, Fee oe eo’ eel 
Solos for violoncello— 

ir ‘ 


Gavotte .. oe ae ee ee P 

Adagio in A, for violin, viola, and bass .. as 
(First time of. performance.) 

Ballet airs from “‘ Le due Gemelie” qe" Be 
(First time of performance.) 


Beethoven’s overture to Coriolanus was not played with the usual 
care bestowed upon the works given here, as there were one or two 
slips made by some over-eager or careless violinists, who were 
inattentive or indifferent to the baton of the conductor. © Probably 
rendered more careful by the mistakes, the remainder of the pieces 
gained proportionately, and the phony in C minor of Brahms 
seemed never to have been more clearly or expressively played than 
on this occasion.. Every point which hitherto might have been con- 
sidered as a little obscure was well brought out and lucidly pre- 
sented, therefore the attention of the listener was constantly en- 
gaged without uneasy effort, and the work seemed to be less long if 
not more interesting than ever. The curious similarity between the 
subject of the adlegro and po cy of the Choral Symphony of Beet- 
hoven was as usual most striking, but the variety of orchestral effect 


Ponchielli. 


with which..their.melodic: cousin was clothed is enough to give 


originality to a theme which even with Beethoven was scarcely the 
composer's own_ invention. In’ breadth of effect, as well as in 
piquancy of instrumental detail, the whole work pleases more and 
more each time it is heard, and though it will never be regarded 
as of equal value in point of’ musical invention with any one of ‘the 
least of Beethoven’s great nine, ‘it may deserve a place high in the 
Pantheon of worthy efforts if»Brahms ever;comes to be recognised 
as One whose genius — oN aod te i Moca 

{The. adagio, in'A, for violin, viola, |an s, by Mozart, intro- 
duced here for the first time, proved to, be full. of &: arm, of 
sweet meipay¥ ich has ever maintained for its ‘author a high 
measure of regard. It was well received; even though ‘the audience 
had begun to feel weary of a’ lengthy programme which, intluding 
more noveltiés than usual, made a greater strain upomthe attention, 
There was among the new things a’ violonéello: céneérto by Saint- 
Sains,’ ii one’ movement containing: several’ vatiations» df Aempo, 
which was played by M..Hollmanm ‘ins a. clever sands facile 
manner, occasionally only—in his anxiety,to produce a good broad 
tone—suggesting a texture inconsistent with the general character, of 
his manipulation. The concerto, itself is one of the best pieces of 
writing M. Saint-Saéns has presented to his admirers, novel in form 
atid shape, piquant in ‘its working out, and’striking in the skill. with 
which the instrumentation is dealt with. : ‘ 9 

.M.. Hollmann ‘also played, to a dull and’ heavy pianoforte 
accompaniment, two by Bach and Popper with ‘good effect. 
As‘a conclusion to the programme, some ballet music by Ponchielli, 
of a very feeble character, was heard for the first time. in England. 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, who was the vocalist, was only able by, reason 
of indisposition,to sing one of the pieces put down for, him ; in this 
the audience detected; no change,of manner, me or energy, 
and the +made for him,was accepted readily, as he ver 
rarely disappoints the public ‘either’ by” not” ing when, he | 
announced, or in the earnestness with which he does his work.* » 
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The programme of the ninth concert, on December 4th, was thus 
arranged :— 


Overture, ‘‘ The Naiads” .. as ss 
Cavatina, ‘ Ernani involami” (“‘ Ernani”) oe 
Fantasia on Polish airs, for pianoforte and orchestra, 

Op. 13 


Bennett. 
Verdi. 
(First time at these concerts.) _ 

- Goetz. 


Symphony inF(Op.9) _.. oie, Shes sie one 
one , (Second time at these concerts.) 
theure Halle!” 


. Wagner. 
Mendelssohn. 
Grieg 


Introduction and _ air, 
(“ Tannhauser ” a ee ee 
Pianoforte solo, Rondo Capriccioso in £ (Op. 14) 
Norwegian songs— 
** Margaretes Vuggesang.” 
* Jeg elsker Dig. 
“ L’Invitation & la Valse” .. ae ee ee ee 
(For orchestra by Berlioz.) ‘ 


“ Dich, 


Weber. 


The one symphony which Hermann‘ Goetz‘ has bequéathed to 
posterity was heard for the second time here, and gratified all 
hearers by the vivacity of its phrases and effects. There can be 
little doubt in the minds ‘of unprejudiced observers that,this is the 
best effort of the composer of ‘the Taming of the Shrew, and 
it may be chiefly, if not entirely, by this that he will be known to 
the children of the generations yet to come, In this he is as 
graceful and as piquant as Weber, as tender as Schubert, as 
sprightly and fanciful as Mendelssohn, and as solid as Wagner, 
without being in any degree like either. The scoring of the 
scherzo, with its ‘difficult horn passages, is a masterpiece of effect ; 
and so splendidly was it played on this ‘dccasion that, had the 
audience been permitted to have their way;-it would have been 
encored by acclamation. ‘This was not acceded to, and the beauty 
and proportion of the work was not marred or broken into by 
interruption, which} could only be regretted: if indulged in. The 
applause ‘at the conclusion was most cheering, and Mr. Manns 
acknowledged the compliment paid to himself and his band with 
due grace and gratification. 

Sterndale Bennett’s. overture, Zhe Naiads,’ beautifully and 
genially rendered, and the final piece, a master-work of scoring, 
call for no further details beyond the general statement that the 
performance was good. 

Mlle, Janotha was heard to most advantage in her execution of 
the Rondo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, Her ‘reading’ of this 
much-played; if not hackneyed, piece was marked by a peculiar 
individuality, ‘which brought out the several parts of the composi- 
tion in‘a novel and surprising fashion, ‘There was no forcing of 
effect; for all was done with the quiet and confidence which be- 
tokens strength, Even those among the listeners whose daily life 
had familiarised them with every passage, and who had to endure 
the daily murder of the ‘‘ Rondo” by plodding pupils, felt their 
wearied anticipations of boredom disappear as the clever artist 
unfolded her’ interpretation, and were constrained to join most 
heartily in ‘the enthusiastic applause which followed. As a reply 
to the: recall,: Mile. Janotha played that one of the Songs without 
Words familiarly known as the ‘‘ Bees’ Wedding,” by the same 
composer,' Her execution of Chopin was good, but the work 
is not interesting. ; 

Mile, :Pyk gave great pleasure by the dramatic and expressive 
style with which she sang her songs; and this made the whole 
concert a great treat. 

On December 11th, Mr. Manns resigned his 44/on to Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan,, who’ conducted a performance of his,cantata, The 
Martyr of Antioch, written for and first produced at.the Leeds 
Festival in October last. it might be supposed that some changes 
would have been made in the work since. that time, that some of 
the weak parts might be strengthened and certain striking re- 
semblances to his other works toned down. Nothing has been 
altered. » Perhaps he thought it unwise to make any changes as the 
work had been printed, so that those who had purchased copies 
mightnot be disappointed. He may also have determined to 
consider his first effort in this direction as, final, and, like Pilate, 
preferred to stand by his accomplished deed—‘‘ What I have 
written,*I have: written.” All that has been done.is to notify 
those. from the original poem of Dean: Milman’s which 
Mr. 'W. S. Gilbert, his collaborateur, has made, by means of an 
asterisk appended in the book of words, and to state, not with 
the best grace, that ‘‘I have the full sanction of the Dean’s sons for 
the use I have made of his drama ; and they permit me to say that, 
in their opinion, the alterations inevitable upon the adaptation of 
the drama to musical requirements have been made with judgment 
and good taste, and in complete accordance with the spirit of the 
work ;” concerning which statement there is a division of opinion 
whieh may-or: may not affect the friendship which exists between 
the publie,sthe composer, and the Dean's sons. In any case, there 
is n@reason ‘to change the estimate-of the work formed upon the 





first hearing at Leeds. _ In fact, more than one of the pieces which 
were so cordially received at the original performance did not 
awaken a like, enthusiasm among the Crystal Palace audience, 
usually so well disposed to all that the composer offers them. It 
could not be said that this arose from the chilling effect of a scanty 
attendance,. for there was as large a number present as ‘at any 
concert of the season, Nor could it have arisen wholly from the 
performance, for this was—all things considered—a very respect- 
able one. The Crystal Palace Choir is not the Leeds Festival 
chorus, and Mrs. Osgood is not Mme. Albani, but the rest of the 
principals were the same that “created” the parts, and the band 
was, if anything, superior ; and the composer was present to secure 
an adequate representation of his music. Mme, Patey sang her 
solos better than at Leeds, if such a thing could be realised ; and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, who had on a former occasion made the 
audience acquainted with the beauty of the solo, ‘‘ Come, 
Margarita, come !", did his very best to make it once more 
acceptable. The other singers did their best, and, although some 
of the choruses lacked accuracy of tunefulness—the funeral hymn, 
‘* Brother, thou art gone before us,” for example—the singers were 
no more to blame than the Leeds choir, who, excellent as they 
were, failed also at this point, ‘The ‘soprano ballads were more 
than the powers of Mrs. Osgood could successfully accomplish, 
and her affectation of simplicity was a little overdone; but the 
united exertions of all did not impress the hearers with an idea 
that the work was equal to the expectations formed of it, and both 
cantata and composer were but tamely applauded at the conclusion, 
and no attempt at a recall for the latter was made, 

During the progress of the work, one part of the concert-room 
was plunged in darkness, and the obscured auditors called for 
‘* more light,”.and shouted, ‘‘Gas!” These cries were suppesed by 
some also to have reference to the cantata, and counter-calls were 
made until the defect was in some sort remedied. 

The overture, ‘‘In Memoriam,” preceded the cantata, but whether 
that had any allusion to the probable future of the work remains to 
be seen. 

The concert of December 18th, the last before Christmas, included 
Beethoven's seventh symphony, which was placed at the end of the 
programme, and was heard by a diminishing audience, for the 
concert was long.’ To this, as well as to Schumann's overtute to 
Manfred, ample justice was done by the band, as well as to the bright 
and pleasing orchestration of Gernsheim’s new concerto, in-which 
M. Emile Sauret played the violin solo with considerable facility, 
good tone, and appreciative style. ‘The concerto is well written, 
the andante affetuoso being full of melodious‘and pleasing in- 
dividuality, The finale contains plenty of opportunity for the 
exhibition of ‘‘ virtuosity,” and this was made the most of. by the 
clever violinist. He also played Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Ballade Polonaise” 
effectively. Mr. Oswald was the vocalist appearing in place of 
Mr. Herbert Reeves, who was unable to sing by reason of a cold. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


THE leader at the concert of November 2zgth was Herr Straus, and 
the programme was thus arranged ;— ' 


Part I, 
Ottet in. F, Op. 166, for two violins, viola, violoncello, 
double-bass, clarinet, French horn, and bassoon 
MM. Straus, L. Ries, 'Zerbini, Lazarus, Wendland, 
Wotton, Reynolds, and Piatti. 
Song, ‘‘ The Willow Song” -" oo ee 
Miss Marian MacKenzie. 
nr ~y in F sharp major, Op. 60, for pianoforte 
lone ‘a yi “a “ ‘ 
Mlle. janotha. 
Part II. 
Saltarella, for violin, with pianoforte accompaniment Molique. 


Herr Straus. 
Songs— 
* ©“ Golden Slumbers” } 
( . “ Cease your tunning ” ? en 
iss Marian MacKenzie. — 
Trio, in c major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello Haydn, 
Mile, Janotha, Herr Straus, and Sig. Piatti. 


Schubert. 
Sullivan, 


Chopin. 


Old English. 


The ottet of Schubert, one of his most masterly efforts, received 
full justice at the hands of the experienced artists entrusted with its 
interpretation. ‘The work is, happily, a favourite, and any attempt 
at detailed description might be resented as superfluous. One 
remarkable fact was brought out in the performance—namely, the 
close resemblance which the theme of the Andante presented to 
the Policemen’s Chorus in the Pirates of Penzance, The likeness 
is doubtless accidental, but is none the less striking. ° 

‘Varcarolle of Chopin, as played by Mile:"fanotha, proyed to 
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be so well liked that the clever player was recalled, and in response 

ave Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Bees’ Wedding,” as it is ae ang called. 

ethaps it would have been more consonant with the feeling that 
actuated the recall had she introduced something by Chopin, and 
thus have shown some homage to the composer, instead of con- 
sidering, as her choice of a piece would have led one to suppose, 
that the recall was entirely due to her own merits. Her share of 
the trio of Haydn's was admirably done, and, as she was associated 
with two experienced and capable artists, the enjoyment of the 
melodious piece of writing was greatly enhanced. 

The solo played by Herr Straus deserves mention for the genial 
sentiments which pervaded the execution, and the exhibition of 
perfect virtuosity which it afforded to the accomplished player, 

The vocal music sung by Miss Mackenzie might possibly have 
been better selected, for neither of the pieces could by any stretch 
of allowance be called classical, or in agreement with the spirit of 
the concert, though they might be with the letter, for they were 
popular, but nothing more, The charm of her singing was, how- 
or sufficiently powerful to condone for a worse choice, had it been 
made. 

On the following Monday, Mr. F. King, who was the vocalist, 
also chose a song by Sullivan, which has not yet attained’the region 
of the classical ; he also sang a song by Handel—bright, but full of 
scale sages, as usual—which may with some sort of reserve 
be admitted to that domain. In each case he secured a success for 
himself, and made the vocal part of the programme as agreeable as 
the rest; the whole being as follows :— 


Part I, 
Quartet in D minor, Op, 10, No. 2, for two violins, 
viola, andvioloncello _.. pat oe ¥. ‘ozart, 
Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. 
Song, ‘‘ Sorge infausta” “e Py os +. Handel. 
Mr. Frederic King. 
Fantasia in p sharp minor, for pianoforte alone .. 
Mile. Janotha, 
Part II. 
Song, “‘Ifdoughty deeds” ., os id 
Mr. Frederic King. 
Quintet in & flat, for pianoforte, two violins, viola, 
and violoncello ., ¢e es ae .. Schumann, 
Mille. Janotha, Mme. Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti. 


Mendelssohn, 


Sullivan. 


Mozart’s quartet, which opened the concert, was very well played 
by the four artists, with Mme. Norman-Néruda at their head, lead- 
ing, and exhibiting that masculine power of expression and apres 
which distinguishes her performances above all other female violin- 
ists, and over some few men. The quartet itself pleased mostly for 
its associations than for its inherent merit, for it is somewhat of a 
misfortune that its charms should have been considered as offering 
so worthy a pattern to imitators that its very beauties have become 
common, not to say hackneyed. The quintet of Schumann's, 
though scarcely so great a wonder of construction considered with 
respect to the time of its production, yet is more modern in style 

pattern, even though portions of it are modelled in the fashion 
of Weber, of Spohr, and even of Hummel. With many it will 
continue to exercise a certain amount of fascination, and procure 
satisfaction, until in its turn it becomes antiquated. 

Mile, Janotha, who played the pianoforte part in the quintet with 
considerable attention to the general effect, delivered her solo with 
that quiet abandon and abnegation of self which seems to be part 
of her artistic life. Every delicacy of expression was brought out 
with due tenderness and power, and the effect upon the sensibilities 
of the audience was such as to lead to a most enthusiastic recall for 
her, ip response to which she played some poor little trifle of a 
pianoforte piece which few present knew familiarly, but which 
served effectually to act as a damper to the enthusiasm of those 
who had called it into being by their desire to hear the clever 
pianist once more during the evening in a solo, 

At the last concert before Christmas, on December 13th, no 
novelties were given. Haydn’s quartet in E flat, Op. 71, was 
sang by Mme. Norman-Néruda, Messrs, Ries, Zerbini, and 

atti, this being the ninth time it has been heard here. Brahms’s 
sonatain G major, Op. 78, for pianoforte and violin, was presented 
for the second time, with Mlle. Janotha and Mme, Norman-Néruda 
as exponents ; and Mile, Janotha and Signor Piatti gave the ‘‘ Three 
Pieces" of Rubinstein for the fifth time. Asher solo, Mlle, Janotha 
presented the Ballade of Chopin in Gminor, The enjoyment of 
the pieces was, perhaps, greater because they were known, and it is 
only just to the several artists to say that they one and all acquitted 
themselves so as to deserve well of their hearers and of themselves, 
The singer was Mr. Oswald, a young baritone of promise, and his 
“9 one “Le Vallon,” af Gounod, and ‘‘Q cessate di piegarmi,” 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 


THE Sacred Harmonic Society, compelled to remove from Exeter 
Hall, gave the first concert of the forty-ninth season at St. James’s 
Hall on December 3rd. The area of the orchestra being smaller 
than in the old home of the society necessitated a reduction of the 
forces, so that there is a total of some 300 performers as against 
800 formerly. The proportions of the band are the same, and 
although there is a considerable share of amateur element in it, the 
> epee of tone produced is good. Sir Michael Costa still retains 

e conductorship, and in revising the musical body for the changed 
purposes has kept the brighter and fresher voices in his chorus, to 
the manifest augmentation of the musical effect. On the occasion 
above referred to, the chorus-singing was excellent, every atten- 
tion being paid to the muances of tone, which make all the 
difference between a good and a bad performance. The works 
selected were Beethoven's Mass in Cc, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Lauda Sion,” 
and his unfinished oratorio Christus. The solos were entrusted 


to Mrs, Osgood ; Miss Hancock, a young lady whose beautiful voice 
y style of singing promise a gt future ; Mr. H. Guy, 


and 
he opening performance 


Mr. F. King, and Mr, Chaplin ogy SER 

was a great success, On the 17th mber, the society gave its 
annual performance of Handel's Messiah, with Mme. 
Sherrington, Mme. Mary Cummings, Mr, Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Bridson as soloists; Mr. ‘T. Harper, trumpet, Mr. Willing at the 
organ, and Sir Michael Costa as conductor. Mozart’s accom- 
paniments were. played, superadded to those of the conductor, 
and the effect was at times more full than was needed as a just 
balance to the body of vocal tone obtained from the choruses. 
These, among the most familiar of familiar works, were well 
and effectively given, and the solos were entrusted to Mme, 
Sherrington, Mme, Mary Cummings, Mr, Rigby, and Mr. Bridson, 
There was, therefore, no lack of the elements which should 
have secured success. There was a large audience, and as 
much satisfaction as could arise from an earnest endeavour to 
continue the traditions of the society as worthily as possible, 
even though the conditions of its existence had entirely changed 
since the last annual performance of Handel's best-known oratorio, 


MR, COWEN’S ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, 


It was a happy thought of Mr, Cowen’s to institute a short series 
of four orchestral concerts, at a time of the year in London when 
such a delight is scarce. The artistic success which has crowned 
his eftorts, if followed by a like financial result, will possibly cause 
the undertaking to become a permanent one, to the benefit of the 
cause of music generally, During the past month, three of these 
concerts have been given, each of more than passing interest. Mr, 
Cowen is an able conductor, careful, unobtrusive, and watchful, 
and having a good band under his control, led by Mr. V. Nicholson, 
he is enabled to give very fair and at times excellent readings of 
the several pieces produced. The constitution of the band is not, 
however, wholly perfect, for he has been compelled to substitute 
cornets for trumpets, the tone of which but inadequately represents 
the effect, especially in the older works, such as Haydn’s symphony 
in G, Salomon set, given at the second concert, and the first of the 
three remaining. In the more modern pieces, it may be assumed that 
the composers wrote for the instrument most in use, and therefore 
its effect is not to be questioned. At the concert referred to, a 
newly-revised version of a ‘‘ Dramatic Overture,” by Mr. W. 
Shakespeare, was given, and by its character exalted the composer 
in the estimation of his countrymen, It is replete with fine and 
striking contents, such as might be expected in a piece bearing 
such a title, With the power he possesses, it may be expected that 
he will not fail to bring it into frequent exercise, As he writes as 
one who has something to say and knows how to say it, he will be 
certain to command attention. The like may be said of Mr, 
Cowen, the conductor, who introduced at the concert a suzte de 
ballet called the Language of Flowers. Of this a contemporary 
says happily :— 

“Mr. Cowen has worked out the pretty idea with entire success. 
Selecting the daisy (Innocence), the lilac (First Emotions of Love), 
the fern (Fascination), the columbine (Folly), the yellow jasmine 
(Elegance and Grace), and the lily (Gaiety), he has founded upon 
the sentiment of each a short piece intended to give it expression, 
Thus ‘Innocence’ is répresented by a naive allegretto scherzando 
in six-eight rhythm ; the ‘First Emotions of Love’ are depicted 
by a tender and melodious andante; ‘Fascination’ has its em- 
bodiment in a somewhat coquettish moderato; ‘Folly,’ in an 
eccentric scherzo that tumbles like a clown among keys and scales ; 
‘Elegance and Grace’ in a bewitching gavotte; and ‘Gaiety’ 
in lively and well-marked cdlegro. Generalf ly appropriate as are all 
these, and distinguished by a vein of y charm is 
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to alarge extent found in picturesque orchestration. Indeed the 
colouring of the little pieces resembles in daintiness and beauty 
that of the flowers with which they are associated. That the suite 
was. well received need hardly be said. Every number elicited 
applause, and the gavotte was repeated in answer to a persistent 
demand "—every word of which can be honestly endorsed. 
. Among the other items of the programme, the performance of 
Goetz’s pianoforte concerto in B flat, by Mme, Frickenhaus, calls for 
rticular mention, for the distinguished intelligence and cleverness 
with which it was given. She also played Chopin’s impromptu in 
F sharp with remarkable brilliancy. eber's overture, ‘‘ The Ruler 
of the Spirits,” and some songs by Mrs, Patey and Signor Foli, 
completed the list of the pieces of a most enjoyable concert. 

The third concert, which took place on December 4th, had also 
some novelties by English composers, namely, an overture, ‘‘Mountain, 
Lake, and Moorland,” by Harold Thomas, first produced at one of 
the Philharmonic Concerts of last season, and repeated here with 

leasure to the hearers; and a violin concerto by Mr, A, H. 
ackson, with the solo part played by M. Sainton, Both works 
were well received. Schumann’s symphony in B flat was also 
splendidly played, and places were given to Schubert's Reiter- 
marsch, scored by Liszt, and the new ballet music from Tannhduser, 
remarkable for its zoological effects of noise and sound, but which 
excited.great admiration for its powerful scoring, was also heard, 
as it could scarcely fail to be. Miss Davies and Miss Orridge were 
the vocalists, and pleased greatly by their efforts. Not the least 
interesting feature in the concert was the thoroughly excellent per- 
formance of Mozart's splendid concerto in D (for which a new 
cadenza had been written by Mr. Cowen), by Miss Bessie Richards, 
one of the best of our young English pianists, whose good 
taste and eclecticism in presenting to a London audience for the first 
time a thoroughly fine work, and playing it to perfection, is to be 
heartily commended, 

At the last concert, on December 18th, a new symphony by Mr. 
F, H. Cowen was produced, with a large and well-deserved share 
of success, It is in C minor, that apparently being a favoured 
tonality with the composer, for'this is the second work of the kind 
he has produced in that key, and’ his ‘third symphony. - There are 
four movements, the opening allegro being very carefully designed 
and artistically carried out. The adagio was accepted by all 
hearers as the most original portion of the composition, and one of 
the best efforts Mr. Cowen has as yet made. The scherzo is good, 
if only for the sake of a most ingeniously written trio ; and the final 
movement is a little over-elaborated,i f not diffuse. This, of course, 
will be rectified by the author, and if reduced and made to work 
closer, the whole will then be the best work he has produced, and 
perhaps also the most worthy art effort made by any of our living 
writers, A well-scored overture by Mr. Nixon, and a new piece by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, ‘‘The Ebbing Tide,” were also among the 
novelties, The triple concerto of Bach’s, played by Mme, Fricken- 
haus (pianoforte), Mr, Barrett (flute), and Mr, Nicholson (violin), 
was good in itself, and most acceptable for the manner in which it 
was played. 

Cowen's ‘‘ Language of Flowers,” repeated by request, the over- 
ture to Leonora, No. 3, and some songs from Mrs. Osgood and 
=~ Edward Lloyd, completed a concert which was most enjoy- 
able, 


HMusical Potes, 


—_—e— 


A NEw “Ballade” for soprano and baritone solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, entitled ‘‘Schén Ellen” (Fair Ellen), by Max Bruch, has 


been produced at the Liv 
direction of the com 
concert Michael Gli 
first time, 

Mr. REA's Subscription Concerts commenced on the 18th 
November with Handel's Samson, with Mme. Nouver, Miss 
Damian, Mr. Kearton, Mr. Foster, and Signor Foli, with a band 
and chorus of 270 performers, conducted by Mr. W. Rea. Prout’s 
Hereward, Sullivan's Martyr of Antioch, Rossini's Stabat Mater, 
The Messiah, and other works are promised during the season. 

“SALVATOR Munpt” is the title of a short oratorio which 
was written by Mr, A. E. Dyer, as an exercise for the ee of 
Mus.D. at Oxford. It was performed in the Sheldonian Theatre 
on December 8th. 

Dr. GLADstonx’s Sacred Cantata, Nicodemus, which is one 
of the most original works of its kind recently given to the public, 
was performed under the direction of Dr, Bridge, of Westminster 
Abbey, by the Highbury Philharmonic Society, on December 13th, 
with great success, 


erpool Philharmonic Society, under the 
ser, with all possible success, At the same 
‘s ‘ Kamarinskaja” was also given for the 





THE Concerts of the Bach Choir will be given at St. James's 
Hall on March 3rd, April 6th, and May 18t Bach's mass in 
B minor, the sonatas in D, and the cantata /ch hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss; and Handel's Alexander's Feast, Brahms’s Requiem, with 
some selected pieces by}Cherubini, Schumann, Palestrina, Vittoria, 
and R. L, Pearsall, are in rehearsal. 


THE Richter Concerts (nine in number) will take _ in May 
and June at St. James's Hall. Beethoven's ninth symphony, 
Messa Solennis (D), and the Egmont music, with Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Schumann’s Manfred, and some pieces 
from Berlioz, Liszt, and Wagner are promised, 


Tue Philharmonic Society will give six concerts this season in 
February, March, and April, 

Mr. HENRY HOoLMEs, one of our leading English violinists 
and a favourite pupil of Spohr, is about to settle in the Unit 
States. 

THE Royal Academy of Music Students’ Orchestral Concert took 
place at St. James's Hall the 16th ult., with Mr. W. Shakespeare as 
conductor. The programme included MS. compositions by John 
Bennett, William Sewell, and Arthur G, Thomas (students) ; and 
concertos by Beethoven, Schumann, Rubinstein, &c, 


FINAL examination for the degree of Mus.B., at the University 
of Cambridge, on December 2nd and 3rd, 1880. Examined and 
approved—Pearce, non-collegiate. Signed—G. A. Macfarren, G, 
Garrett, C. Villiers Stanford. 


THE accounts of the recent festival at Leeds have been closed, 
and show even more gratifying results than were anticipated. The 
attendance was 14,854, an increase of 1,454 over the festival of 1877; 
and the nett profits £2,371 against £800, 


V. E, NESSLER'S Rattenfinger von Hameln has been produced in 
K@énigsberg with success, 

Mr. W. A. BARRETT has been acting as assistant-inspector of 
music at the Training Colleges in England and Scotland for the 
last three months, during the indisposition of Mr. John Hullah. 


IT is stated by M. Lasserre, who succeeds Mr, John Ella as 
director of the Musical Union, that Rubinstein proposes to come 
to England to play at some of the concerts this next season. 


AT the second concert of the last season, the Tenbury Musical 
Society gave a performance of The Messiah, Mr. Claxton was 
the leader of the band, and the Rev. J. Hampton the conductor. 
The solos were most effectively sung by Miss Hilda Wilson, Mme, 
Dora Hope, Mr. Fredericks, and the Rev, H. Sayers. The ladies 
pe mp distinguished themselves, and Miss Wilson in parti- 
cular won golden opinions by her expressive delivery of the solos 
entrusted to her, 


MR. MICHAEL RICE gave the first of a series of Classical 
Chamber Concerts in St, George’s Hall, Torquay, on Saturday 
afternoon, November 27th. The programme included the follow- 
ing works :—Quartet in B flat (No. 1, Op. 21), Onslow; quintet in 
F minor, Op. 34 (pianoforte and strings), Brahms; and Mendels- 
sohn’s quartet in E minor (No. 2, Op. 44). Mr. Rice was worthily 
associated with Messrs. F, Gardner (second violin), G. Woodward 
(viola), J. Pomeroy (violoncello), and Miss Lizzie Hicks (piano- 
forte). e vocalist was Miss Gertrude Hicks. The concert was 
well attended, 


_ THE death is announced of Mrs, W. H. Holmes, wife of the 
respected professor who taught Sterndale Bennett. Also of Mrs. 
Mapleson, mother of J. H. Mapleson. 


NAPOLEON HENRI REBER has just died, aged seventy-three. 
Born at Mulhouse on the 21st October, 1807, he pursued his 
musical education at the Paris Conservatory, where he was a pupil 
of Lesueur’s. He succeeded Onslow at the Institute in 1853, and 
in 1862 was chosen to fill the professorship of composition left 
vacant at the Conservatory by the death of Halévy. ‘The funeral 
took place on the 27th November, the religious service being per- 
formed in the Protestant Church of the Rue Roquépine, and the 
interment at Pére-Lachaise. In obedience to the expressed desire 
of the deceased, no speech was made over the grave, but, as he was 
an officer of the Legion of Honour, military honours were paid him 
by a detachment of the 31st Regiment of the Line. A vast concourse 
of well-known musicians attended on the occasion. 


THE Brixton Choral Society, at their concert on December 2oth, 
produced Hiller’s ‘‘Song of Victory,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Loreley,” 
and Weber's ‘‘Preciosa.” In the last-named work Madame Worrall 
sang the airs very sweetly, and Mr. Charles Fry read the lyrics in a 
fashion which, for intelligence, point, and keen sense of the meanin 
of the words, places him high in the ranks of acceptable dramatic 
reciters. 
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DUNDEE AMATEUR CHORAL UNION, - — ~ PERFORMANCE OF 
** ELIJAH.”’—On the occasion ‘ of the’ Dundee“Choral” Union’s first 
concert, Mendelssohn's ‘Elijah was performed. « Mr.’ Henry Nagel 
as conductor had under his baton a chorus of Over 150 voices ; an 
orchestra of nearly 50, drawn from the fine band at:present engaged 
by the Glasgow Choral ‘Union-;: and a professional party‘of solo 
vocalists, viz., Madame Nouver (soprano), Miss Orridge (contralto), 
Mr.Sidney Tower (tenor), and Mr we ‘Beale’ (baritone), : with 
excellent result. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY CHORAL Society. Sir Herbert Oake- 
ley, Professor of’ Musi¢*at the University of Edinburgh,’ has»con- 
sented to come to Aberdeen and take part in the annual,’concért: of 
the students of; the University. this session. . The University Choral 
Society received no slight impetus from the countenance,and assist- 
ance given to it two orthree,years agp by the distinguished Professor, 
and this renewed, mark of his interest shows how thoroughly he has 
at heart the advancement of the drt of which he: is’so bright an 
ornament in Scotland, ~ . 

Miss. HELEN ‘HOPEKIRK has during the] ast months given concerts 
at Edinburgh, , Dundee, Aberdeen, .Tunbridge Welis,“aud other 
places, and has,been very successful. ; 

At Knutsford.and, Bowden, in Cheshire, Miss Kate QO. 
been exhibiting her powers asa aa he to the delight of t 
circles there, 


ara has 
e musical 

“APPOINTMENT. —Mr. William Sewell, organist of Dulwich College, 
Chapel.of Ease 





rps PURCELL. —Popular’ Pieces, for the 


; Pianof Revised and edited by.E. Paurr. vVaRTO Volume 
(8306e). Price 2s, “ba. net.—London ! AUGENER & Co.; ewgate’ Street 
and Regent Street. 


= ROUNDS (Deutsche: Reigen), for Piano- 


forte oe thee Moszkowski: \Op. 25.,.Quarto Volume, 
Street (8584). 2s...6d.. net. —London : AUGENER & Co., Newgate 








Street and eat So Street. 


D!Nces: BOHEMES pour: le: Piano’ 4 quatre 





mains par J. Liw. Quarts Volume,dblong (8567). ‘ Price as.'net. 
London | AUGENER & Co., Newgate Street-and Regent Street. 


A® by Mozart’s Son. _ Arranged for Pianoforte by 


C.'A. Caspar. : Excellent reviews of this charming little composition 
—_ appeared in the principal newspapers. Price 3s.; post free 18 


Birmingham : H. BERESFORD, 206, Bristol Street. 
LUTHEN ' UND * KNOSPEN' -(Buds' and 


Blossoms). Twelye small Pieces designed as Introductory Studies 
for the Pianoforte by Cornativs Gurtitt, ‘Op. 107. “Quarto Volume. 
(8147). (Harrow Music School Series.) “ Price 2s. . net.—London: 
AvGener &-Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. ‘ 


GUE: FAVORITE TUNES. (Unsere : Lieblings- 


Melodien). A',Collection ‘of Melodies Ancient and: Modern, 
arranged for”the Pianoforte by ‘Corwetivs Guatrrr, ’ Op. 106. ' Quarto 
Volume (8146). (Harrow Music School Series.) Price as. 6d. net.—London : 
Aucener & Co., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 














(HARROW MUSIC SCHOOL SERIES.) 
_ AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION. 


JOH.;SEB. BACH?S 

‘ PIANOFORTE WORKS. Edited by JOHN’ FARMER. 

os. ' In gto Volumes. 
8018. 15 paemnen sg Inventionen (Two-part Taventions net 
8019. 15 dreistimmige Inventionen (Three-part Inventions) net 
8020. 8 petits Preludes ou Exercises pour les Commengants 

net .1 3° 

8021, French Suites (6 petites Suites) .......0....00 05.08 net 2” 

“ Those teachers who wish to introduce young pupilsin the lenstinbeat and 
easiest way to the study of the works of Sebast! bastian ° Bach will find the three 
books of his short pieces just reprinted by Messrs. Aug & Co. 
adapted to their purpose. The preludes were written for the use.of the 
composer's son, Friedemann Bach, and the ‘ Inventions’ in two and three 
parts were also designed for the old master’s pupils.” They will be probably 
so wéll known to most) musicians that jt will suffice to say that they dre 
equally valuable for training the fingers and for,improving the taste. The 

resent edition has been carefully and_ judicious! penpewed by Mr. John 
| ee , who has not only,fingered it, but added a of expression’ whi 
will nsiderabl 
the music.” —7he Atheneum, August 7, 1880 





Landon’ “AUGENER & CO.,-Newbate Stfeét and Regent Street, 


‘a 


assist ’the student in giving an iteligent reproduction of 





ANDEL .ALBUM.—Containing extracts from. 


Instrumental Music by HANDEL, now rarely performed. The’ 
Curtain-Tunes, Marches, and other Incidental Music vo the Italian 
+ exon d Selections from the Sonatas for Stringed Instruments ; Organ and 

arpsichord Music; Oboe Concertos; Water and Fire ‘Music, &c. 
Arranged from the Scores for the Organ by W. T. Best. 


VOL. I. (87574), net, 1s, 
1. March from the Opera ‘ Rinaldo.’ 
2. March from the Opera ‘‘ Giulio Cesare.” ‘ 
3- Dance of Spectres. Intraduction to the First Act of the Opera 
“ Admeto." 
4. Sinfoniaida Caccia, from ditto. 
5. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera “‘ Alcina.” 
6. Minuet from the Overture to the Oratorio “ Joseph.” 
7. Prelude from the Second Act of the Opera “ Agrippina.” 
8. Arietta from the Second Act of ditto. 
9. Sinfonia (with Trumpet Solo) from the Opera “ Amadigi.” 
to. March from the. Opera “‘ Parteno 
11. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of ‘the Opera ‘‘ Partenope. 
12. Sinfonia from the Second Act of the Opera * Alessandro” "(preceding a 
Series of Recitatives). 
13. Fuga, _ From Six Petites Fugues for the Harpsichord. No, 4. 


«VOL. II. (87574), net, 1s. 

14. March from the Oratorio of “‘ Judas Maccabeus,” 
15. Sinfonia from the Third Act of the Opera “‘ Scipione.” 
16. Gavotte from the Overture to the Opera ‘‘ Ottone.” 

3 Musette from the Second Sonata for Two Violins and Violoncello. 

Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Oratorio “‘ Alexander Balus.” 

19. Minuetto from the 5th Grand Concerto for Stringed Instruments. 
20. Hornpipe from the Water-Music. 
21. Bourée from the Fire-Music. 
22. Allégro from the Fire-Music. 
23. Sinfonia preceding the Third Act of the Opera ‘‘ Lotario.” 
24. yet from the Second Oboe Concerto. Also Six Fugues forthe Organ, 


vor. III. (8757¢), net, Is. 
25. March from the O Riccardo. 
26. Sinfonia from,the hird Act of the Opera ‘“‘ Almira. r 
27. Allegro from the Water-Music. 
28. Adagio and Fuga from the’ 9th Solo Sonata. 
29. Triimphal March from the Opera “‘ te 
30. Gavotte from the Overture to the O: ** Lotario.” 
31. Arietta from the Second Act of the aol “* Rodrigo.” 
32. Gavotte from the Opera ‘ Alcina.” 
VOL. IV. (87574), net, 1s. 
33- Chorus from the last Act of the Opera # Alcina.” 
34. Tamburino’and Final Chorus from the i ** Alcina.” 
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